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The Big Fisherman 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Mone EFFECTIVELY than any 
novel, the New Testament gives us a 
sense of the bigness of St. Peter. As 
we first read the Farewell Discourse at 
the Last Supper, we wonder why Christ 
did not choose the Beloved Disciple 
as the head of His Church. But in 
paging through the Book of the Acts, 
the Epistles of Peter and of course the 
Synoptics, we gradually develop an 
awareness of the gigantic personality 
of Simon Bar-Jona who became the 
rock-foundation of the most stupendous 
organization in all history. 

St. Peter shows his true greatness in 
repentance. To-day we feel horribly 
disappointed in our national leaders. 
Their history has been a history of 
mistake after mistake—Y alta, Potsdam, 
and now the whole miserable story of 
our blunders in China. And instead 
of hearing hearty acts of contrition from 
those responsible for these failures and 
mistakes, we hear nothing but mealy- 
mouthed explanations and circumlocu- 
tions. It seems that our leaders are 
absolutely incapable of coming forth 
with a frank admission: ‘I made a 
mistake and I’m sorry.” This only 
tends to confirm our suspicions that 
they are tame and feeble diplomats in 
a tough and turbulent crisis. Not so 
with St. Peter. His extraordinary man- 
liness and force were never so evident 


as at the moment of his repentance. 
St. Matthew describes it so tersely: 
“And going forth, he wept bitterly”’ 
(xxvi. 75). 


REPENTANCE IS AN UNPOPULAR 
VIRTUE 


Repentance is not popular. The 
current notion is that we are not respon- 
sible creatures; therefore, no repent- 
ance is necessary. Sin has been con- 
sidered a disease that stems from some- 
thing that happened in childhood. I’m 
sure that the authors of the Pocket 
Books of: Vital Living would have a flip 
explanation for Peter’s denial. Perhaps 
they would say that as a child he was 
dominated by his grandmother, and the 
portress in the court threw him into a 
state of consternation because she re- 
minded him of his ogrish grandparent. 
Or maybe she reminded him of his 
mother-in-law, though she came into 
his life rather too late to cause trouble 
with his reflexes and: complexes. But 
those words “‘ wept bitterly”’ give the lie 
to any fancy explanations. In a mo- 
ment of cowardice he had denied his best 
friend, his Lord and his God: that best 
friend had cast a glance of mercy at the 
crestfallen Apostle, and suddenly Peter 
saw his sin in all its blackness and he 
resolved never again to profane their 
friendship. It was prompt repentance, 
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honest and sincere and heroic contrition 
such as could issue only from the great 
heart of a magnificent character. 


TOUGH SERMONS NEEDED ON 
CONTEMPORARY SOFTNESS 


It is a very noticeable coincidence 
that the various contemporary revela- 
tions, such as those at Fatima, stress 
the need of repentance in a time that is 
utterly indifferent to penance. We 
preachers sometimes overdo the old 
favorite: ‘“‘Never was there a time in 
the history of the world when...” 
But I think that we can in all honesty 
look on our time as the period when 
repentance has reached an all-time low 
in popular esteem. There have been 
other periods in history when men were 
just as immoral as to-day, but in spite 
of all their crimes and sins the men 
of the past were not effeminate. They 
did not “minimize” and justify, ration- 
alize and compromise, all moral fault 
to a point of approval. If Catholic 
priests do not preach tough sermons 
against this contemporary moral soft- 
ness, who else will be able to keep 
God’s law from being sentimentalized 
out of existence? 

Repentance means therefore a run- 
ning against the tide of popular opinion. 
The follower of Christ doesn’t pay much 
attention to what people will say. It 
was a false respect for human opinion 
that caused Peter’s plight: he didn’t 
want to seem eccentric in the eyes of 
the persons in the courtyard. He spoke 
differently from them, but he wanted 
them to feel that he was “‘one of them” 
where Jesus of Nazareth was concerned. 
But once his heart was melted with con- 
trition, he didn’t care what anyone 
thought about him as long as he re- 
tained the friendship of the only 
Person who really mattered. 

Peter’s repentance was wholehearted. 


He held nothing back. There is a 
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tradition to the effect that Peter’s face 
was furrowed from weeping: every 
time he thought of the denial his tears 
would begin to flow. Probably it was 
the remembrance of his fault that 
induced him to request crucifixion 
with his head downward. 

We find in history numerous cases of 
repentance, but in many of them total 
surrender was lacking. The sinner was 
willing to give up everything in his 
past life and to admit all his faults 
except one, and he stubbornly held on 
to that one object of his affection. It is 
said that Lorenzo the Magnificent on 
his death-bed sent for Savonarola. He 
told the fiery monk that he was sorry 
for three great sins: the sack of Vol- 
terra, the robbery of a money-bank, and 
certain bloody reprisals against a politi- 
cal conspiracy. “‘God is merciful,” 
said Savonarola, “but three things are 
needed.”” The dying tyrant franti- 
cally asked what they were. ‘“‘First, 
a great faith in God’s mercy.” The 
dying man expressed the fullest faith in 
it. “Secondly, you must restore all 
your ill-gotten riches.’’ Lorenzo nod- 
ded assent. “Lastly, you must restore 
to Florence her liberty.”’ Lorenzo an- 
grily turned his back upon the preacher 
and said nothing. Total repentance 
was too hard for him. 

The same motif recurs with unhappy 
frequency even to-day. A man is 
dying: his neighbors call a priest. All 
goes well in the last Confession until 
the priest hits upon the special sin; 
perhaps it is an adulterous union after 
civil marriage. No, he will not promise 
to have the marriage rectified or the 
union discontinued in case he should 
recover. He turns his face to the wall 
and dies unrepentant. 

So too in many cases that are not 
death-bed situations. Some men will 
readily admit their guilt in sins for 
which they have no great affection. 
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But when they come down the line of 
the Commandments and reach the 
sixth, they refuse to make any promise 
of amendment. It is no secret that 
certain women who are otherwise devout 
postpone their return to the com- 
munion-rail till the child-bearing years 
are safely past. They will make a 
firm purpose of amendment about all 
sins save birth-control. The employer 
perhaps balks only at some concession 
to the union: he feels that, if he gives 
in on this request for arbitration, he 
will lose face. The employee perhaps 
refuses to make restitution of materials 
stolen from the company. Thus it 
goes. Repentance means total sur- 
render of the heart to God, and the 
Ego loves to whisper to the sinner: 
“Save a little just in case....” 


The story is told of a businessman 
who was worried almost to the point of 
breakdown because of an impending 
investigation of local stock speculation. 
His wife urged him to attend church in 
the hope that it might help him to 
acquire peace of mind. Little Willie 
who had heard his parents conversing 
on this point, accompanied his father 
and mother to Mass in a Catholic 
cathedral. On the way home, he told 
his mother that Papa would never get 
peace of mind until “‘he gets down on 
both knees in church.” Of course, 
peace of mind is a mighty mysterious 
sense of well-being, and it is very hard 
to say what is going to create a feeling 
of interior relaxation. When you read 
the testimonials of Mr. and Mrs. 
Wiffle to the miracle-working powers 
of The Abundant Living cult, you are 
tempted to believe that peace-of-mind 
is simply a matter of imagination. But 
it is certain that you can attain to 
peace-with-God after sin only by going 
down on both knees; only by bringing 
yourself down to earth in all humility 
can you hope to raise yourself to heaven. 


REPENTANCE ENTAILS RESOLVE 
TO AMEND 


Time after time we have to listen to 
the same old canard about Confession: 
“What good is repentance if the sinner 
goes out after Confession and commits 
the same sins all over again?” It is 
so hard to impress non-Catholics with 
the fact that repentance is interior, 
that mere confession to a priest is not 
an absolute guarantee of a genuine 
interior resolve to quit sin. But surely 
our own Catholic people ought to be 
reminded of this fact over and over 
again, and it ought not to be difficult to 
make them realize it. On this point, 
the old story about the Spartan lad and 
the fox is appropriate. The young 
Spartan had been taught that no action 
was wrong unless it was discovered. 
One day he stole a white fox and hid it 
under his tunic. For fear of being dis- 
covered as the thief, he allowed the fox 
to gnaw at his chest. Likewise a 
sinner who leaves the confessional with 
contrition that is short of full repentance 
is attempting to hide from God a sinful 
affection that like a fox will eventually 
eat away the substance of his soul. 


Once in a while a sentimental soul 
will protest that the Catholic teaching 
on unconditional repentance is alto- 
gether too hard and rigorous. If aman 
is sorry for 99.44% of his sins, why de- 
mand the limit? Would not the gentle 
Jesus forget about that one little mortal 
sin which this man craves? To answer 
that, we might say that sin is a spiritual 
disease. (Some moderns claim that it is 
only a physical disease.) We cannot 
imagine a heaven in which there is 
spiritual disease of such a serious nature 
that the sufferer actually hates God. 
Christ has promised us that none of 
the unhappy things of this life will be 
found in heaven. 


To-day let us suppose that a vessel 
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from Africa is entering New York 
Harbor. Suddenly it is discovered that 
a woman on board has a highly con- 
tagious and generally deadly disease. 
Will the men at Quarantine be unkind 
if they refuse entrance to such a person? 
Certainly not! These health rules are 
reasonably necessary. Mortal sin is a 
far worse disease than something that 
might come into New York Harbor on a 
ship from the tropics. It cannot be 
allowed to enter into the spotless purity 
of heaven. 

A little repentance is a big affair. It 
is big because a soul that is attached 
to only one mortal sin is turned to the 
spirit of evil. By his affection for just 
one sin, he rejects God: he willfully 
chooses evil rather than good. It is not 
the weak characters but the strong men 
who can turn away from their sins like 
the Prodigal Son and say: “I will arise 
and go to my Father!’ Only great 
hearts like that of St. Peter can have 
the courage to make a complete break 
with the past. 


THE MOST PRECIOUS GIFT 
TO GOD 


Moore has a story about “Paradise 
and the Peri.’ It seems that the peri 
had been promised Paradise if she 
brought to the gates of heaven what 
was most precious to God. First she 
brought the last drop of blood from a 
dying patriot’s heart, then a maiden’s 
kiss of sacrificing love, but these were not 
satisfactory. One day she saw a child 
kneeling in prayer by a fountain. A 
horseman rode up and dismounted to 
quench his thirst. On his face could be 
read a history of crime, but, as he 
stooped to lift the water to his lips, he 
saw the child kneeling in prayer. Ina 
flash the memory of his own childhood 
innocence brought a tear to his eyes. 
That penitential tear opened the gates 
of Paradise to the lost spirit. Moon- 
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shine and twaddle in the best Victorian 
manner? Yet, if the same theme were 
presented in modern dress, would the 
author be chided for allowing his 
gangster-hero to hark back to the day 
when he was an altar-boy? Haven't 
there been some good movies with just 
this theme? But it would be plausible 
only if the repentant sinner possessed a 
certain natural bigness and majesty 
of character. 

Recently a movie-actor returned from 
the Menninger Institute. He was cured 
of his sins through the simple device of 
realizing that his troubles were caused 
by certain persons who were unkind to 
him in his childhood. It seems that 
moral regeneration has become only a 
matter of discovering who looked dag- 
gers at you when you were six years old: 
once you have discovered it, then you 
can forget all your sins. Pure balder- 
dash! There is a genuine science of 
psychiatry but this is not it. Sins are 
not removed by the mere process of 
forgetting them. They constitute a 
dislocation, a twist of the spiritual soul, 
and you cannot forget them out of 
existence any more than you can forget 
a sprained ankle out of existence. 

The ancient cliff-dwellers of Arizona 
did not wash off their walls the black 
layer of soot from their fires. They 
simply plastered over the dirty walls 
with a fresh coat of white mortar. 
Investigators have found as many as 
eleven such coats of soot and mortar, 
one above the other. That may seem 
strange to us—but what about these 
very wise moderns who decide periodi- 
cally to forget their sins? That sub- 
stitute for repentance is just a whitewash 
made out of conceit and presumption. 
God will not be fooled at judgment-day. 

Those Catholics who make their 
confessions, content with the mere 
telling of the sins without firm purpose 
of amendment, are like the man who 
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decided that there was something wrong 
with his wall-clock. Being a rather 
amusing type of moron, he took only 
the hands of the clock to the jeweler, 
asking him to fix them so they would 
tell the right time. The Catholic idea 
of repentance is that the mainspring 
has to be put in order before the spiritual 
clock of the soul can function as God 
intended it should function. 


PEACE OF MIND DEPENDS ON 
PEACE WITH GOD 


When the sinner thoroughly re- 
nounces his sin and resolves to live the 
good life, then only will he have that 
solid peace of mind that comes from 
peace with God: ‘‘Come to Me, all 
ye who labor and are heavily burdened, 
and you will find rest for your souls.” 
But this kind of peace does not come 
from the oily tongues of lecturers, but 
from the redeeming blood of Christ 
that is poured upon us in the Sacrament 
of Penance. Two British sailors had 
mounted guard in one of the great rock- 
galleries of Gibraltar, One was a 
religious man, but the other was a 


wavering person who was mentally in 
agony. According to a printed record, 
the first was meditating on the blood 
of Christ as the source of his mental 
peace when an officer passed and de- 
manded the password. The startled 
veteran absentmindedly called out: 
“The precious blood of Christ.”” The 
officer blinked and stared, but the next 
moment the veteran corrected himself 
and gave the official password; where- 
upon the officer passed on. The first 
words, however, rang through the gal- 
lery and the other sailor-guard heard 
them. It seemed to him that the words 
must have come from God, a message 
from Heaven. His troubled soul found 
rest in the mysterious message, a per- 
manent rest in the never-to-be-forgot- 
ten words. All the contemporary rem- 
edies for sin are poor substitutes for the 
blood of Christ. Twenty centuries of 
Catholic belief are represented in the 
hymn that we sing in our churches: 


Blood of my Saviour, bathe me in 
Thy tide! 

Wash me, ye waters, gushing from 
His side. 
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Supreme Court Arraigned, 
Tried, Convicted 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 


D URING several decades now, 
various personnels of the Supreme 
Court of the United States have been 
bitterly criticized for this or that de- 
cision. In many of the cases the criti- 
cisms were well founded, for the given 
Court tried to interpret law in the light 
of dominant economic theories. A clas- 
sical instance was the decisions declaring 
unconstitutional State minimum wage 
laws on the ground that they impaired 
the freedom of contract, the judges for- 
getting that by the same token the al- 
most universal privilege of the minor to 
rescind his contract with the major un- 
less the subject-matter of that contract 
be the necessities of life would violate 
the freedom of contract clause. But 
perhaps never before did any personnel 
of the Supreme Court lay itself so open 
to the charges of notorious law-making 
instead of law-construing as the present 
Court did in the McCollum Case. Not 
a few men of exceptional ability have 
pointed this out; but no one has so de- 
cisively convicted the same present 
Supreme Court of attempting to amend 
by way of extension the First Amend- 
ment of the Constitution forbidding 
Congress to establish a Federal religion 
as has J. M. O’Neill, Chairman of the 
Department of Speech in Brooklyn Col- 
lege, in his recent volume of some three 
hundred pages under that most apt 
title, “‘ Religion and Education under the 
Constitution.”” This he does in thir- 
teen chapters covering 273 pages, with 
eight appendixes comprising 54 pages. 
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WHAT IS THE BASIC ISSUE 

AT STAKE? 

Mr. O’ Neill is a trained lawyer, but he 
seems to have devoted a considerable 
part of his life to teaching public speech 
in law colleges of several universities. 
He has the exactness of a lawyer and the 
rhetorical power of an orator. And it 
is hard to see how a more triumphant 
conviction of the Judges who concurred 
in the majority opinion in the McCullom 
case could have been brought about than 
in this well-documented book. At the 
same time our fears increase as we read 
the volume, that the Cesarian Democ- 
racy, pointed out by the author of 
“The American Republic” in 1865 as 
the likely abuse of the Constitution in 
the post-Civil War era, is already here 
in hardy growth. Some twenty years 
ago I heard the late Dr. Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler declare in a public address on 
the unconstitutionality of the now re- 
pealed Prohibition Amendment that he 
had sat in as a guest of the Supreme 
Court Judges on the afternoon when the 
oral arguments were concluded in that 
same case, and heard the late Elihu Root 
extemporize when he finished his brief 
something to this effect: “If Your 
Honors can find a way of declaring the 
Amendment under consideration really 
Constitutional, then I assert that the 
government that we have known these 
hundred and some thirty years will then 
and there have ceased to exist.” But 
the Judges of that Court had at least ex- 
ternal legality in favor of the constitu- 
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tionality of the Eighteenth Amendment, 
and the point raised by Root supposed 
an exquisite mastery of constitutional 
law, whereas in the McCullom Case a 
good high school knowledge of constitu- 
tional law would have made the majority 
of the Court incapable of affirming that 
the First Amendment forbids any and all 
religious relationships between the 
States, or the Federal Government, and 
religious groups. Root, on the other 
hand, had to argue that a distinction 
had to be made between an amendment 
that is germane to the Constitution and 
one that is revolutionary—an example of 
the latter being the changing of the 
American Republic by a blanket amend- 
ment into an hereditary monarchy, a 
thing that could not be done except by 
the unanimous concurrence of the 
States. The argument was based on 
this implied principle of the Constitu- 
tion: that if an amendment cannot be 
passed depriving each State of its equal 
representation in the Senate without its 
own consent, much less can an amend- 
ment be added to the Constitution 
changing the fundamental and unwritten 
Constitution itself, a nation of autono- 
mous States. And, as far as I know, for 
the first time in its history the Supreme 
Court in affirming the constitutionality 
of the Eighteenth Amendment did not 
deign to give any reasons for its opinion. 
I am wondering if that particular per- 
sonnel had the legal acumen of meeting 
the objection raised by Elihu Root and 
so strongly substantiated by him with 
cogent arguments. The present Court 
went further; it took for granted that it 
had the authority to expand the First 
Amendment into the meaning that 
Cesarian Democrats now think that it 
ought to have. In other words, the Su- 
preme Court supposed itself a dictatorial 
government, possessing all constitu- 
tional and extra-constitutional powers 
after the manner of the old Roman dic- 


tators who enjoyed supreme power when 
they were called to take over public au- 
thority in emergencies. 


A FEW SAMPLES OF MR. O’NEILL’S 
POWERS 


In his Preface Mr. O’Neill has these 
three revealing paragraphs: 


“In this book, I am not arguing for 
federal aid, or other public aid, to paro- 
chial schools; I am not trying to justify 
Mr. Taylor’s appointment to the Vati- 
can; I am not defending religious edu- 
cation or ‘released time.’ The wisdom 
or unwisdom of any of these is irrelevant 
to the question of whether a state or 
federal law providing for them violates 
the Constitution of the United States. 
My position is that these are all debat- 
able questions on which Americans dif- 
fer with complete propriety; that they 
should be debated, cordially, factually, 
and decided by our democratic proce- 
dures; and that all Americans should 
abide peaceably, without rancor, by the 
constitutional provision and statutes 
which result from the working of the 
democratic process. 

“This book is aimed specifically at a 
better understanding of civil liberties 
and against the widespread practice of 
attempting to foreclose debate and to stop 
the democratic process by distorting the 
Constitutional provisions in the Bill of 
Rights. Particularly is this done in re- 
gard to the First Amendment, in at- 
tempts to make it mean something that 
it does not say, and which Madison and 
the other members of the First Congress 
in 1789 did not believe and did not in- 
tend to put into the Constitution. 

“T believe that the preservation (and 
extension in understanding and observ- 
ance) of the civil liberties as expressed in 
the First Amendment, and in the similar 
constitutional provisions and laws of the 
several states, is the necessary founda- 
tion of, the legal prerequisite to, the 
preservation of all our other freedoms. 
I am convinced that the greatest ob- 
stacles to the promotion of civil liberties 
in the United States are: (1) the ex- 
treme difficulty which intelligent and 
idealistic people (who think they are 
completely devoted to civil liberties) 
have in supporting civil liberties excepl 
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when such support aids some substantive 
cause in which they believe, and (2) the al- 
most absolute inability of such people 
even to see the civil liberties problem in 
any situation in which the observance of 
civil liberties seems to them to favor the 
proponents of a substantive cause to which 
they are opposed. The ability and the 
desire to separate the constitutional rights 
of all Americans under the civil liberty 
provisions of our constitution from the 
merits of the case involved in any given 
dispute must become much more general 
if we are to remain a free people.” 


WHAT WILL THE REACTION BE? 


I mean the reaction to the McCullom 
decision. The chances are that there 
will be no reaction at all of any consider- 
able importance as to extent; for the 
philosophy of life of the great majority 
of the American people is secularism, 
and secularism is a worship of self. 
What is the expedient for self is right; 
and beyond self there is no controlling 
power. So, any and all things are ap- 
plauded that are in keeping with the 
passing whims of the crowd. Let us 
trust that a benign Providence will res- 
cue the Nation from this dominant secu- 
larism; for otherwise it won’t take more 
than a decade or two to bring about a 
despotism here in the United States that 
will be just as brutal in principle as that 
which now exists in Eastern Europe. 
Let us take as an intimation of this 
these words of Justice Frankfurter in the 
Gobitis Case (the Jehovah Witnesses 
Case) of June 3, 1940: “‘The ultimate 
foundation of a free society is the bind- 
ing tie of cohesive sentiment.’”’ And 
saluting the flag, he said, is one agency 
for giving rise to that cohesive senti- 
ment, and he tried to answer the objec- 
tion that those opposing this salute on 
religious grounds should not be com- 
pelled to make the salute in public 
schools. The Justice got over this ob- 
jection very deftly and at the same time 
quite revolutionarily by saying “‘an ex- 
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emption might introduce elements of 
difficulty into the school discipline, ii 
might cast doubts in the minds of the other 
children which would themselves weaken 
the effects of the exercise. ...A society 
which is dedicated to the preservation of 
these ultimate values (i.e., ‘enjoyment of 
all freedom’), may in self-protection 
utilize the educational process for incul- 
cating those almost unconscious feelings 
which bind men together in a compre- 
hending loyalty.” If this is not Cesar- 
ian Democracy plus religious secularism 
as a philosophy of life, it is hard to 
visualize what would be the principle of 
what Belloc so aptly calls the ‘‘Servile 
State.” 


JEFFERSON WAS NO FRANKFURTER 


Jefferson wanted no established relig- 
ion in the Federal jurisdiction of the 
recently organized Republic. He and 
Madison had worked for the disestablish- 
ment of Episcopalianism in their native 
Virginia, although when the First 
Amendment of the Constitution was 
adopted there were still five of the origi- 
nal colonies keeping their established 
religion out of the nine that had estab- 
lished religions at the time of the Dec- 
laration of Independence—Massachu- 
setts did not disestablish . Congre- 
gationalism as its State religion until 
1832, if I remember rightly. The inter- 
esting thing about Jefferson is that he 
visualized and desired that the different 
religious denominations would establish 
theological seminaries in connection 
with the University of Virginia, and thus 
enable their ministerial students to share 
in the secular branches of the university ; 


‘ he advocated also religious meeting 


places in the University of Virginia for 
students of the various denominations, 
and demonstrated by his conduct and his 
writings that he stood for religious lib- 
erty and equality of rights before the 
State. He and Madison were anxious 
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for the First Amendment to be written 
into the Constitution, although both 
contended that the Federal government 
having only chartered powers really had 
no authority to establish a religion; 
yet, they feared that a working majority 
in Congress might undertake some such 
thing in the future. On the other hand, 
they admitted that the individual States 
had it within their power to establish a 
given religion, if they so desired; but 
both Madison and Jefferson felt that the 
American spirit called for equality of all 
religions before the law. De facto, 
though, Protestantism in one or other 
form was an established religion in most 
of the States up to the time of the Civil 
War; and there are still localities where 
the public schools are virtually the edu- 
cational system of this or that sect in the 
given locality or of all the Protestant 
sects together. Yet, when the Catho- 
lics began asserting themselves after the 
Civil War in some of the eastern States, 
there seems to have been an alignment 
between the Protestant churches and the 
secret societies to make the public 
schools officially secular under the less 
offensive name of non-denominational. 
The fear was that, if Catholics were 
given equal rights in. education, they 
might grow strong; whereas, if the 
schools were made non-sectarian, the 
Catholics would not be able to support 
their own schools, and the Protestants 
could get along with the Sunday School. 
In that way the Catholic Church would 
dwindle and die. 


DOES RELIGIOUS LIBERTY MEAN 
IRRELIGION? 


In his Quarterly Review (October, 
1875), Brownson discussed a speech 
given before the Territorial Legislature 
of Arizona by the Honorable Edmund 
F. Dunne, Chief Justice of the Territory 
of Arizona. He makes long excerpts 
from that same speech, and quotes pro- 


fusely from the propositions set forth 
and proved by the same Justice Dunne 
as it appeared in pamphlet form under 
the title, ““Our Public Schools: Are 
They Free for All or Are They Not?” 
This pamphlet was published in San 
Francisco the same year in which the 
speech was delivered; and that was 
early in 1875. It should be available in 
some of our libraries, and would be most 
timely if it were published in the next 
report of our Catholic Educational 
Association. For it is much more up-to- 
date now than when it was published, 
since there have intervened some sev- 
enty-five years of secularistic education. 
Justice Dunne’s three propositions were: 
first, the State has no right to teach 
religion; second, it has no right to teach 
irreligion; third, it has no inherent right 
to teach at all. After he proved all 
three propositions, he went on to show 
by irrefutable arguments that, when re- 
ligion is not taught positively, irreligion 
is taught by inference; and that- so- 
called secularistic schools are virtually 
irreligious schools. And his strongest 
point is this: in a country like ours, 
where all of the States guarantee relig- 
ious liberty and equality of citizenship, 
there is only one form of Constitutional 
public school education, and that is some 
application of the denominational sys- 
tem. Justice Dunne took for granted 
that most non-Catholics would be satis- 
fied with secularistic schools; and there- 
fore Catholics and the minority of non- 
Catholics and Jews who vitally believe 
in religious education should be given a 
per capita allowance to educate their 
children according to their own con- 
sciences. This paragraph of Brownson 
is most interesting: 


“Mr. Henry Wilson, vice-president of 
the United States, and an honored and 
influential leader of the Republican 
party, published a few years since in the 
Atlantic Monthly a remarkable article 
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headed, “The New Departure of the 
Republican Party,’ in which he pro- 
posed, as the policy of the party in the 
future, to place education under the con- 
trol of the federal government, and to 
make it uniform throughout the Union, 
and compulsory. The proposition was 
taken up in congress, favorably enter- 
tained, and a committee was raised to 
which it was referred. Whether that 
committee, of which, if we recollect 
aright, one of the Hoars of Massa- 
chusetts was chairman, has made a re- 
port or not, we do not now recollect; 
but that a measure so manifestly uncon- 
stitutional, and so fraught with danger 
to the freedom of education and the 
rights of parents and guardians, as well 
as of the states, could have been seri- 
ously entertained for a moment by con- 
gress, shows but too clearly that aboli- 
tionism and the civil war have obscured 
the principles of what was once regarded 
as American freedom in the minds cf 
representative Americans. What, per- 
haps, is still more alarming is, that we 
have heard no note of warning against 
the project from the usually vigilant 
opponents of the Republican party, and 
are therefore led to conclude that, on a 
question of this sort, Republicans and 
Democrats are united. Democrats and 
Republicans are not unlikely to be rec- 
onciled and made friends, as_ were 
Pilate and Herod, when Christ is to be 
crucified in the persons of Catholics.” 


What then seemed fantastic (in the 
"70’s of last century) is now virtually 
here; for, as the Archbishop of Cincin- 
nati so eloquently said in his address 
before a recent Catholic Educational 
Convention, we now have the federal 
government acting on this very prin- 
ciple, since the supplementary educa- 
tional allowances being made by the 
federal government cannot be shared in 
by denominational schools in any of the 
States where local constitutional pro- 
hibitions forbid State funds from being 
allocated to religious schools. Congress 
has got to the point where it seems to ac- 
cept the supposition that the informally 
established religion of the United States 
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is Secularism spelled with a capital S; 
yet, in the G. I. educational allowances 
no such distinction is made. And, on 
the other hand, there is a crookedness in 
including in the number of children who 
need to be subsidized for want of ade- 
quate educational facilities those who 
will not be subsidized. This is much 
like the jocose accusation that used to 
be brought against the city of Chicago 
around the time of the First World’s 
Fair, that it counted the children both at 
school and at home to emphasize how 
large a child population it had. 


~ 


HERE IS WHERE THE 
O’NEILL BOOK COMES IN 


Catholic leaders, lay no less than cleri- 
cal, need to have the law and the facts 
on their fingertips to discuss intelligently 
the present unconstitutional set-up 
throughout the nation, and these facts 
they can get by reading and re-reading 
the volume that we are commenting 
upon, “Religion and Education Under 
the Constitution.” This descriptive 
sentence on the book’s jacket is a good 
summing up of the contents: “‘A chal- 
lenging analysis of recent court decisions 
interpreting the historic intent of the 
Constitution on, the separation of 
Church and State.” But the chapter 
headings give us a very good intimation 
of the comprehensiveness of the au- 
thor’s treatment, these headings being: 
1. The Nature of Our Problem; 2. 
Civil Liberties in the United States; 
3. Protestantism, Catholicism, and Es- 
tablishment; 4. The Current Attack 
on the First Amendment; 5. Thomas 
Jefferson on Government and Religion; 
6. James Madison and the First 
Amendment; 7. Congress and the 
First Amendment; 8. The Record of 
the Supreme Court; 9. The Practices 
of the Several States; 10. The Effect 
of the Fourteenth Amendment; 11. 
The Everson Bus Case (New Jersey); 
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12. The McCollum Religious Educa- 
tion Case (Illinois); 13. Antidotes for 
Chaos. 

Then the appendixes give us sources 
that few have ready at hand. Ofcourse, 
the Bill of Rights is available in any 
copy of the Constitution, but some 
do not advert to the fact that the Bill of 
Rights is nothing else than that first 
series of amendments added to the Con- 
stitution to make explicit the implied 
rights of every American citizen, rights 
that are unabridgable. We hear much 
about Jefferson’s Bill for Religious Free- 
dom, but not so many of us have seen 
the document itself any more than we 
have seen Madison’s Memorial and Re- 
monstrance. Then the fourth appendix 
would deepen still more our civic venera- 
tion for Jefferson, that is, his freedom of 
religion at the University of Virginia 
(how far removed he is in his upright 
defense of religious liberty in comparison 
with our cringing present-day Congress- 
men). His Reply to the Baptists of Dan- 
bury in the fifth appendix has that sen- 
tence which the Supreme Court twisted 
so badly out of context, the entire sen- 
tence being: “Believing with you that 
religion is a matter which lies solely be- 
tween man and his God, that he owes 
account to none other for his faith or his 
worship, that the legislative powers of 
government reach actions only and not 
opinions, I contemplate with sovereign 
reverence that act of the whole American 
people which declared that their legisla- 
ture should ‘make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof,’ thus building a 
wall of separation between Church and 
State.” Then come excerpts from the 
Supreme Court opinions in the Everson 
and McCollum Cases, excerpts that 
would make us wonder, if we did not 
know their origin, whether the authors 
had not made their political studies in 
Hitler-Berlin and Stalin-Moscow, Then 


pertinent excerpts are given from the 
Supreme Court opinions in the Adamson 
Case. These few words in the dissent- 
ing opinion of Mr. Justice Black are illu- 
minating in a negative sense: ‘‘ And I fur- 
ther contend that the ‘natural law’ for- 
mula which the Court uses to reach its 
conclusion in this case should be aban- 
doned as an incongruous excrescence of 
our Constitution. I believe that for- 
mula to be itself a violation of our Con- 
stitution, in that it subtly conveys to 
courts, at the expense of legislatures, 
ultimate power over public policies in 
fields where no specific provision of the 
Constitution limits legislative power.”’ 


SOMETHING VITAL FOR OUR 
HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


I wonder if high school pupils and col- 
lege students as a group have as much 
interest in the genius and the workings 
of the American government as eighth- 
grade children had a generation or so ago. 
I can remember the time when eighth- 
graders knew the political set-up of the 
United States, and knew fairly well, 
some of them verbatim, the text of the 
Constitution. They were interested in 
the workings of Congress; they knew 
their own State governments; and they 
were familiar with their municipal and 
county organizations. What percent- 
age of our collegians have as much fac- 
tual knowledge of the American system 
of government? How many of them 
have ever read that post-Civil War 
masterpiece on the juridical origin of the 
American government, Brownson’s 
“The American Republic,” a volume 
that is likely to come out in a new edi- 
tion with footnotes on the chapters 
where the author deals with public law— 
footnotes showing that Brownson antici- 
pated the present-day applications of the 
Church’s principles governing the rela- 
tions of Church and State, made by the 
illustrious Cardinal Cavagnis in his three 
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volumes on “‘Institutiones Juris Pub- 
lici.” The late Father John A. Ryan 
and Father Francis J. Boland could not 


have read this book, or they would not . 


have put in “Catholic Principles of 
Politics” their speculative ideas of what 
would have to happen according to 
Catholic principles in this country if an 
overwhelming majority of the people be- 
came Catholic. This book is castigated 
in the last appendix of our volume, 
‘Religion and Education Under the 
Constitution,” and it has been the occa- 
sion of bigoted anti-Catholics making 
plausible arguments against the civic 
intolerance of Catholics. 

I wonder, too, how many of our edu- 
cated Catholics are aware of the fact 
that another convert to the Church 
wrote an equally great volume on the 
historical origin of the Constitution of 
the United States back in the year 
1912—one Hannis Taylor, a learned 
jurist who was our Ambassador to 
Spain at the outbreak of the Spanish- 
American War. The collegian who 
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knows both of these books thoroughly 
can talk down to most lawyers. And 
Catholic collegians are the ones who can 
do a patriotic service in getting their 
non-Catholic friends and associates 
interested in juridical and _ political 
principles, in getting their fellow-citizens 
to appreciate the fact that the un- 
written Constitution of the country is 
the most perfect ever given a nation 
through a succession of providential 
events, and the Fathers of the written 
Constitution deserve lasting veneration 
for having had sense enough to make the 
written Constitution in essential con- 
formity to the unwritten or natural Con- 
stitution. And isit toomuch to say that 
Mr. James M. O’Neill by his “Religion 
and Education Under the Constitution” 
becomes the third great Catholic to 
have made the nation his debtor by his 
ability in expounding the Constitution 
of the United States. And Harper and 
Brothers are to be congratulated in 
recognizing a book of the hour of perma- 
nent worth. 
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Fashioned after the Heart of 
Christ 


By JOHN L. MURPHY 


IL. THESE days when the doc- 
trine of the Mystical Body is on the 
lips of so many, it is only natural that 
St. Paul, the man who first spoke of the 
Church as the Body of Christ, should 
receive a certain amount of attention as 
well. He must sometimes be puzzled, 
however, by the way many approach 
him. Of few Saints, it may be safe to 
say, have such varied portraits been 
painted as of St. Paul. 

At times Paul has been made to 
appear as a cold, dispassionate thinker, 
entirely rapt up in the heights of specu- 
lation. Other writers—the “modern” 
critics—have sketched him almost as a 
monomaniac, allegedly changing the 
entire course of Christianity during the 
short period of his life. And many, 
though they have spoken much of his 
doctrine, have ignored the man almost 
entirely, not knowing how to solve the 
enigma. 

Nothing could be farther from the 
truth than the assumption that Paul 
was a cold, abstract thinker. His 
entire doctrine, in fact, tends towards 
living. He does not evaporate into 
thin air when he comes in contact with 
humanity. The human race is _ his 
“element’’; he belongs to it and thrives 
in it. Nor was he an eccentric, but 
rather a man to whom Christ revealed 
eternal truths, and who could no longer 
continue to live according to the inade- 
quate standards of men. And his doc- 
trine—how separate it from the man? 
An understanding of the man who wrote 


of the Body of Christ is the very best 
way to acquire an understanding of the 
subject about which he wrote. 


FORGETTING THE MAN IN THE 
SAINT 


It is an amazingly easy thing to forget 
that a Saint was a man. We forget 
that he had trials and worries in his life- 
time, just as we do in ours. We forget 
that the Saint once had problems to 
solve, temptations to overcome, bills to 
pay, and days of sickness to suffer just 
as we have. We find ourselves placing 
him on a shelf with the label: ‘“Break- 
able. Do not touch.” There is no 
surer way to confuse the issue than that. 
To treat the Saints in such a manner 
is to make them remain always insoluble 
mysteries, whereas they should be 
guides. 

It is futile merely to outline the life of 
a Saint, however, when we wish to un- 
derstand him. Even a long list of facts 
will not serve as a good key for unlock- 
ing the door to this understanding. 
The facts must be considered along 
with the actual man, and the effect of 
the one on the other must be shown. 
So with St. Paul. Fortunately we have 
many facts about him. St. Luke, 
faithful historian that he is, devotes 
the greater part of twenty chapters of 
his early history of the Church, the 
Acts of the Apostles, to relating the 
chief events of Paul’s life. It was 
Luke’s chief business, however, to write 
down the events of the day; he does not 
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reveal the secrets or deeper character 
of his hero, St. Paul, except on some 
rare occasions. We have another 
source, though, which does reveal the 
character of Paul to us—his letters. 
The Epistles of St. Paul are among the 
most human, as well as the most reveal- 
ing, writings of the New Testament. 
They were inspired by God, but in 
inspiration God always adapts Himself, 
as it were, to the instrument, and allows 
the instrument to bring certain personal 
qualities to the work—just as we write 
with either a thin line or a very heavy 
line, depending upon the pen we choose 
to use. 


PERSONALITY OF WRITER 
REVEALED BEST IN HIS LETTERS 


God undoubtedly wished these Epis- 
tles to help us to understand St. Paul; 
certainly there is no form of literature 
better adapted to reveal the personality 
of the writer. A letter is not a polished 
form of literary art; it comes rather 
from the heart itself. Paul’s letters 
were always such; they are filled with 
the man and his love for his flock. 
Each one was written for a special pur- 
pose, usually to combat some error or 
abuse which had crept in since his 
departure from the community con- 
cerned. They are not catechism lessons 
for beginners; Paul always supposes the 
basic instruction which he himself or 
other disciples had given his readers. 
“Do you not remember,” he asks the 
Catholics at Thessalonica, “that when I 
was still with you, I used to tell you 
these things?”’ (II Thess., ii. 5). Each 
letter contains valuable truths, devel- 
opments and applications of his basic 
teaching. Each letter was written for 
some definite purpose, and each con- 
tains some truths which the Holy Spirit 
wished to reveal through Paul. The 
immediate purpose was the occasion 
which the Holy Spirit used to prompt 
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Paul to write, but the eternal truths 
remain even after that temporary pur- 
pose was accomplished. 

It was the worry of the Thessalonians 
concerning the end of the world which 
prompted Paul to write his words on the 
Second Coming of Christ. It was the 
foolish arguments of the Corinthians 
about whether Paul or Apollos was the 
better preacher, and about whether it 
was better to have the gift of tongues 
than to be able to prophesy, which 
brought about Paul’s first beautiful 
letter to the Corinthian community with 
its lessons on charity and morality. 

Some of the Galatians were beginning 
to adopt the Jewish way of living, and 
were trying to force others to adopt it 
also. Others were denying that Paul 
was an Apostle, equal to the other 
Apostles of Christ. In answer to these, 
Paul wrote the fiery Epistle to the 
Galatians. So it was with all the 
letters. Paul always has something 
positive to say. His letters are filled 
with references to people whom both he 
and his readers had known before, and 
references to teachings he had presented 
to them previously. This is especially 
true of the profound Epistles which he 
wrote from Rome, completing the doc- 
trine of the Mystical Body of Christ 
which he had dicussed at an earlier date. 

In order to understand these Epistles, 
however, we must understand Paul, 
and we must have some notion of why 
he was writing, from where, and to 
whom. In the case of no other books of 
the New Testament is this so necessary. 
We need know nothing at all about St. 
Luke in order to read and understand 
his Gospel. But in order to get a fairly 
thorough grasp of St. Paul’s thought, 
we must know something about him. 
Take the letters of a young fellow who 
has spent three years in the army, as an 
example. There are letters home, let- 
ters to his old schoolmates, and letters 
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to soldiers whom he had known in other 
camps. Each letter is filled with refer- 
ences to things and persons that are 
known to both the reader and the writer 
—something at home, some old school- 
friend or teacher, some captain they had 
in basic training.. The outsider would 
be puzzled more than once by the letters, 
since he would not have the background 
which the writer took for granted. So 
is it with St. Paul. 

The first thing we must know about 
Paul is that he is a city man. We 
never find the beautiful references to 
the things of nature such as we find in 
the parables of Our Lord. He was born 
at Tarsus, which, he assures us, is “no 
insignificant city.” Here we must allow 
ourselves a moment’s diversion to dis- 
cuss the old world in which Tarsus 
was situated. If we wished to get to 
Tarsus to-day, we should sail east from 
New York, over to Spain, through the 
Strait of Gibraltar, through the Mediter- 
ranean, past Italy, past Greece, past 
Turkey—almost to the eastern shore 
of the Mediterranean. But just before 
we come to that shore (which is Pales- 
tine, the land of Our Lord), we turn 
north, sailing around the isle of Cyprus, 
and come at last to the little harbor of 
Mersina. Getting off the boat, we 
should have to go about twelve miles in- 
land to Tarsus. No doubt the first 
thing we should ask ourselves would 
be: “Why did Paul ever boast so of 
this place?’”’ But we must not view it 
as itis now. ‘Time changes everything, 
and 2000 years can work a complete 
transformation in a section of land. 
In Paul’s time, Tarsus was a large, 
commercial city, with a fast-flowing 
river, the Cydnus, flowing through it 
and linking it with the sea. Merchants 
and dealers from all over Europe and 
Asia met there. It was one of the 
centers of ancient culture—a culture 
which was as real and as important as 


is ours to-day; but time has blotted it 
out. The eastern end of the Mediter- 
ranean was an important part of the 
world at that time, and it is as such we 
must think of it when we consider St. 
Paul. , 

ST. PAUL’S BOYHOOD AT 

TARSUS 

Here Paul grew up, surrounded by 
business men. He must have been 
born about a.p. 1. At that time Tar- 
sus was a part of the Roman Em- 


pire. That is the first thing to remem- 
ber about Paul at this time. He was 
a Roman citizen “by birth.” This 


proved very useful to him on a number 
of occasions during his life. It also 
taught him to think along the grand 
lines of the Romans; it taught him the 
importance of Rome for the Church 
later on. 

Paul was also a Greek-speaking Jew. 
Greek was the everyday language of the 
time, and his Epistles give evidence 
of Paul’s knowledge of it. He thus 
learned to know the pagan mind and 
the pagan customs to which he occasion- 
ally refers in his letters. And, lastly, 
he was a Jew, trained in the Law of his 
fathers. At Tarsus he first learned the 
Scriptures, and here also he learned to 
know the Jewish mind with which he 
would have to cope. In his early years 
he learned the art of tent-making, 
though his father was well-to-do. This 
was a great help to him in his ministry, 
for it made him always financially in- 
dependent. 

As a young man, perhaps when he 
was about fifteen, Paul left Tarsus and 
journeyed to Jerusalem, where he stud- 
ied the Law of the Jews under Gamaliel. 
He learned the Scriptures well, and he 
learned how to interpret them for 
others. His Epistles, filled with quota- 
tions from the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament, are ample testimony of how 
well he mastered them. 
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EVENTS LEADING UP TO HIS 
CONVERSION 


He left the school at Jerusalem upon 
completion of his studies, and then we 
lose sight of him for about ten years. 
Perhaps he went back to his native 
Tarsus to begin his career as a rabbi; 
but we have no positive evidence of 
this. We see him next as the violent 
persecutor of the early Christians in 
Jerusalem. He was present at the 
stoning of St. Stephen, the first martyr, 
and even held the garments of those 
who were stoning him to death. By 
nature an impulsive character, Paul 
could not contain himself in the face of 
what he considered evil; he could not 
soften the voice of his conscience, nor 
ignore it. The same determination 
which he later showed as a Christian 
was to be found in him when he thought 
that these followers of Christ were op- 
posing God by opposing the ancient 
Law. He set out one day from Jeru- 
salem for Damascus in search of more 
Christians to imprison or to slay. The 
journey from Jerusalem at that time 
took about a week, for the two cities 
were about 150 miles apart. It was 
towards the end of the journey, as he 
neared Damascus, that the most im- 
portant event of his life occurred. 
Christ appeared to him _ personally, 
asking: ‘Saul, Saul, why dost thou 
persecute Me?” (Acts, ix. 4). Paul was 
blinded by the vision, and when he 
recovered his sight three days later, he 
was a changed man. He saw once and 
for all that these followers of Christ were 
not opposing God, but that he himself 
had been doing so. He was baptized by 
Ananias, and soon left to spend three 
years in the desert of Arabia. 

We might be tempted to think that 
the event on the road to Damascus 
changed Paul in an instant. By no 
means. He learned things at that 
moment which he would never forget, 
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but there was still much to be accom- 
plished. He spent three years pre- 
paring himself for his work—praying, 
fasting, and meditating. We must take 
care not to pass over these years in 
order to hasten to his active work; 
to do so would be to miss a most impor- 
tant phase of the life of St. Paul. God 
had given His grace; for three years 
Paul did his part before he ever started 
out on his great labors for Christ. 
Saints are not made in a matter of 
minutes—not even a great Saint like 
Paul. Until the day he died, Paul con- 
tinued to grow in his knowledge and 
his love of Christ; and until the day he 
died, “the grace of God with him”’ con- 
tinued to increase, to be strengthened, 
and to guide him in his labors. 

When he returned to begin his active 
life, Paul went first to Jerusalem to see 
Peter, the visible head of Christ’s 
Church on earth. But he was not to 
remain in Jerusalem long. The Chris- 
tian Jews there did not trust him; they 
were afraid of him, remembering his 
past hatred for them. He was to be the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, and his work 
was to begin at once. One day while 
praying in the temple, he saw Christ 
who told him “to make haste and go 
quickly out of Jerusalem, for they will 
not receive thy testimony concerning 
Me” (Acts, xxii. 18). All his life Paul 
was to find that to be true. The Jews, 
as a race, would not listen to him. 

He left for Tarsus, and remained 
there in retirement for about four years. 
All this time, hidden from the world, 
Paul was preparing for his work; now 
was not the time for activity, although 
the activity was soon to follow. Some 
time about the year 42, Barnabas came 
to Paul, and brought him to Antioch, 
where Paul spent what was perhaps 
the happiest period of his life. To- 
gether they worked for one full year, 
and then together they set out for 
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Jerusalem to bring aid to the brethren 
there who were suffering from famine. 


PAUL EMBARKS ON MISSIONARY 
JOURNEYS 


From here Paul set out on his first 
missionary journey. ‘Two more were to 
follow. To trace these journeys would 
take us far beyond the scope of this 
article. Merely to mention that Paul 
went on three such journeys, however, 
is to be guilty of a tremendous under- 
statement. His journeys totaled thou- 
sands of miles—not by plane, not by 
sleek, swift-moving trains or modern 
steamboat. The greater part of the 
journeys was made on foot. We must 
not think of Paul as though he were on 
some sort of triumphal march for Christ, 
féted as a hero in every town and vil- 
lage. We must not think of him as pas- 
sing over seas and rivers by the miracu- 
lous power of God. Nor did he win 
thousands upon thousands for baptism 
after an hour’s sermon! 

Paul did not speed over long distances 
like some winged messenger of the 
Greek gods. He walked or rode in slow, 
uncomfortable boats just like any other 
of his contemporaries. The catalogue 
of his sufferings (II Cor., xi.) is not mere 
oratory. Going through the swamps of 
Pamphylia he most likely contracted 
malaria, which returned to strike him 
at intervals all through his life—a 
“thorn for the flesh,” as he calls it (II 
Cor., xii. 7). 

He spent what time he could in the 
larger cities, or he preferred to work 
out from them. Antioch, Corinth, Ath- 
ens, and later Rome—these cities were 
the London, New York and Paris of his 
world, not the ruins which we know to- 
day. The life of the early Church 
flourished indeed in places which are 
now almost forgotten or ignored. A 
mass of living humanity flowed across 
the roads and thronged through build- 


ings which we know only as ruins to-day. 
Like Northern Africa, all these places 
were centers of human activity, while 
the Americas were still lying undiscov- 
ered across an untravelled ocean. 

In each city or town into which he 
came, Paul attempted to form a Chris- 
tian community. Did he always suc- 
ceed? We must answer: “No.” In 
Athens he was a miserable failure; most 
of the citizens laughed him to scorn. 
Even when he did manage to establish 
a church in some city, it was scarcely 
begun as a rule when he was forced to 
flee his enemies. At Lystra he was 
stoned by his enemies, and left lying 
in a ditch outside the city, supposedly 
dead. Is this the way heroes are 
treated on their triumphal march? 
Not the heroes the world thinks of, 
certainly! 

Not only his enemies but even his 
Christian converts caused him sorrow. 
Scarcely had he left a community when 
many of them forgot his words, and, 
“having itching ears,” turned to em- 
brace the doctrines of false teachers. 
“OQ senseless Galatians,” he cries, his 
heart breaking with sorrow for their 
errors, ““who has bewitched you!” (Gal., 
iii. 1). The Catholics at Corinth, at 
Ephesus, and at Colossz all caused him 
sorrow or anxiety. 

Paul, however, did not measure his 
success by human standards. His stand- 
ards were not of the world. “Our 
citizenship is in heaven”’ (Philip., iii. 20). 
He had a duty to perform, and it was 
enough for him to do that. Paul knew 
that failure here may lead to a greater 
success elsewhere. He knew the work- 
ings of Divine Providence, and did 
not seek ‘‘to know the mind of the Lord” 
in all things. In Paul’s view, each 
member of the Church has his office to 
fulfill; and though he may not see how 
it fits in with the entire plan, he should 
realize that he is right in doing what 
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task is assigned to him. It is all the 
work of God, and each one has his 
particular réle to fulfill. “Ihaveplanted, 
Apollos watered, but God has given 
the growth,... for we are God’s helpers, 
you are God’s tillage, God’s building” 
(I Cor., iii. 6). That sentence sums up 
the doctrine and the life of Paul of 
Tarsus. 

Paul continued these journeys ‘for 
about thirteen years. He paused to 
attend the first Council of the Church 
at Jerusalem, there to engage in his 
first great battle with Christians who 
wished to force the Jewish laws upon 
the Church. He returned to Ephesus 
after the last journey, and there set 
about establishing the Churches more 
firmly. He acted as an overseer, re- 
ceiving reports from the surrounding 
Churches, sending back his representa- 
tives, and, when occasion demanded, 
writing a letter to one of the communities. 
About the year 58, however, he made his 
last journey to Jerusalem, knowing be- 
forehand that he was to be seized by the 
Jews and handed over to the Romans. 
Yet, he went, “‘ready not only to be bound 
but even to die at Jerusalem for the 
name of the Lord Jesus’”’ (Acts, xxi. 13). 


PAUL’S LAST VISIT TO 
JERUSALEM 


He was seized by the Jews, falsely 
accused by them, and narrowly escaped 
assassination. It was learned, however, 
that he was a Roman citizen; this fact 
alone saved him for a time. As for Our 
Lord, so now for Paul, “‘his time had 
not yet come.” The privilege of being 
a Roman citizen was highly prized in 
those days. One of the rights of such 
a citizen was “to appeal to Cesar’”— 
that is, to demand that he be tried before 
the courts at Rome. Magical words 
they were, and after two years’ impris- 
onment in Cesarea, Paul spoke these 
words. He was sent by the Roman 
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governor to the imperial city itself. 
Paul had often dreamed of going to 
Rome; he went now as a prisoner for 
the Lord. 

Again mere statements of fact prove 
their inadequacy. To say simply that 
Paul went to Rome gives no intimation 
of the trials he underwent (including 


‘ shipwreck) on that long trip. It is 


like saying that a young man, just re- 
turned from the war, “had flown fifty 
missions.” How can words ever express 
all that these “fifty missions’? meant 
tohim! Travel in Paul’s day was never 
a pleasure. 

Upon reaching Rome, he was im- 
prisoned for three years, only to be 
released about a.p. 63 or 64. He was 
treated rather considerately during those 
three years of imprisonment, and given 
a certain amount of liberty. During 
this period he wrote what are known 
as the “Captivity” Epistles—those to 
the Catholics at Ephesus, Colossz, Phil- 
ippi, and that written to Philemon, the 
wealthy slave-master at Colossz. 

It is to these letters that we turn for 
the most profound expression of Pauline 
thought. The years which had passed 
since his conversion on the road to 
Damascus had engraved themselves 
upon his mind, and the relative peace 
of this interval in Rome gave him the 
opportunity to set down his thoughts 
more precisely. Here, too, he re- 
ceived representatives from the various 
Churches, and sent back letters with 
the messengers, thanking the people for 
the gifts they had sent and clarifying 
his teachings whenever there was need. 

After his release we lose sight of him 
for a time. He set out again on visits 
to the Churches, perhaps going to the 
East and later also to the West—per- 
haps over to Spain. Towards the end 
of the year 66, we find him again, this 
time at Nicopolis, on the Adriatic coast. 
It was here that he wrote the First 
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Letter to Timothy and the Letter to 
Titus. The following year he is in 
Rome again—in prison. From this 
prison he wrote the last letter we have, 
his Second Epistle to Timothy. Paul 
was no longer allowed the liberty that 
had been his during the first Roman 
imprisonment. His friends had diffi- 
culty seeing him at all. Paul, now an 
old man, felt his sufferings greatly. 
Martyrdom, he knew, was but a matter 
of time; there was to be no release as 
before. Only Luke was with him. He 
wrote to Timothy, realizing that the end 
was near. He writes how he “longs 
to see him, that he may be filled with 
joy” (II Tim., i. 4), knowing full well 
that such might not be possible. From 
a merely literary standpoint, the writ- 
ings of the ancient world have nothing 
more touching to offer us than this lin- 
gering farewell from a tired, old man to 
his disciple. 


PAUL’S FINAL INSTRUCTIONS 
TO TIMOTHY 


His last words, his last thoughts, were 
for the good of the Church. Though 
“the time of his deliverance was at 
hand,” yet he could not think of himself 
alone. He had “finished the course,” 
he had “kept the faith,”’ and a “‘crown 
of justice” was laid up for him. His 
last word of advice for his flock he sent 
through their bishop, Timothy. In 
this final letter he summarized his 
whole gospel: Christ was God and 
Christ was Man—the divinity and the 
humanity of Christ. He reminded his 
readers of this. These were the two 
truths for which the Church would bat- 
tle so valiantly in the coming centuries: 
‘“‘Remember that Jesus Christ rose from 
the dead, and was descended from 
David” (II Tim., ii 8). Those truths 
were to be the weapons against the false 
teachers who were soon to come. 

Paul was led out one day to meet his 


death, to be a witness to Christ. A 
short distance outside the eternal city 
of Rome he poured out his blood to 
bring forth more Christians. Paul knew 
that “‘the blood of martyrs is the seed 
of Christians!” He was desirous of 
suffering with Christ for the love of 
men. For him, to live was Christ. 
He even rejoiced in his sufferings, and 
“what is lacking of the sufferings of 
Christ,”” he wrote, “I fill up in my flesh 
for His body, which is the Church” 
(Col., i. 24). 

For Paul, the Roman Catholic Church 
was not just an organization; it was 
not just another religious sect. It was 
the Body of Christ, Christ being the 
invisible Head of that Body and the 
Pope being the visible head here on 
earth. Together they formed a “new 
Christ”—not Christ as the Second 
Person of the Trinity, not Christ as the 
God-Man who walked upon the earth; 
but the “Mystical Christ,’”’ the concept 
which later was so dear to St. Augustine. 
Christ the God-Man, body and blood, 
soul and divinity, is the Head of the 
Mystical Christ, and the Roman Catho- 
lic Church is the Body. 

There were no sufferings lacking to 
the Passion of Christ the God-Man, 
but there were sufferings lacking to the 
Mystical Christ on the part of Catho- 
lics. God does not will to save man 
without his cooperation; He does not 
will to save him merely because Christ 
died, as the Protestants of the sixteenth 
century, would have. In between Cal- 
vary and our salvation something inter- 
venes—our free will. There is a certain 
amount of suffering demanded even on 
the part of man. But many, “loving 
this world,” had abandoned their por- 
tion, and so Paul, a prisoner for the 
Lord, rejoices in his last years to make 
up what is lacking in the sufferings of 
his fellow-Catholics. Because of the 
close union between them, one to 
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another, this is possible; they are indeed 
“one person in Christ Jesus’ (Gall., 
iii. 29). 
PAUL’S LEGACY TO THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


Paul had first realized this truth on 
the road to Damascus. “Why dost 
thou persecute Me?” Christ asked, 
whereas Paul had been persecuting the 
Catholic Church. The years had deep- 
ened this thought in his mind; it was 
his legacy to posterity. Paul loved 
Christ—the historical Christ and the 
Mystical Christ. His love was uni- 
versal, just as the Catholic Church is 
universal. ‘For God is my witness 
how I long for you all in the heart of 
Christ Jesus,” he wrote (Philip., i. 8). 
In the heart of Christ he loved his 
flock. To serve them, to serve the 
Church, to obey her, to suffer for the 
Church, to love her in life and in death— 
these were not difficult things for Paul, 
for to him it was merely to serve, to 
obey, to suffer for and to love Christ. 

“Be ye imitators of me even as I am 
of Christ,” he cried (I Cor., xi. 1). 
There is no Christian who cannot imi- 
tate Paul. Nothing more is required 
than a generous soul, for Paul was a 
man like us, having the same nature as 
we have, living the same life of grace as 
we live. He is not a cold, austere 
thinker, but rather a Saint of love, who 
seeks no more than that we should imi- 
tate him. His entire doctrine and life 
are destined for living. Whereas his 
letters might appear hard and pedantic 
at first glance, it is a study of the man 
himself which gives life and warmth to 
them all, and to the whole doctrine of 
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the Mystical Body, for Paul first of all 
lived the Mystical Body, and wrote of 
it only later. 

To imitate Paul we need but love as 
Paul did, so that our hearts may burn 
for love of Christ—for the historical 
Christ and the Mystical Christ, just as 
did Paul’s. We must have a heart in- 
flamed with the love of Christ, a heart 
so expansive as to include whole cities, 
countries and peoples. ‘A heart,” as 
St. John Chrysostom writes, ‘““made an 
oblation to God, higher than the heav- 
ens, broader than the earth, more re- 
splendent than the light of the sun, more 
glowing than fire, more durable than 
steel’ (In Rom., 32, 3; P. G., LX, 679). 

And what was the source, the foun- 
tain, of such heroic love in Paul? 
Christ Himself. “The heart of Paul 
was the heart of Christ!’ Because of 
this he grieved over the sins of others; 
for this reason he rejoiced in his suffer- 
ings; for this reason he despised death 
and suffering on account of his brethren; 
for this reason he showed a most 
patient toleration for the shortcomings 
of all. 

That is the true Catholic life, “for 
in one Spirit we were all baptized into 
one body,” the Mystical Body of 
Christ, the Church (I Cor., xii. 13). 
Only then will Catholic life flower, when 
all—priests and laity together—are im- 
bued with the apostolic spirit of Paul, 
living no longer their own lives but the 
life of Christ; when we, as did Paul, 
pour forth the spirit of life throughout 
the Body of Christ, and fashion in union 
with the Spirit and the Head but one 
heart—the Heart of Christ, the Heart 
of all. 











What Do We Expect from 
Seminaries? 


By the MOST REVEREND LOUIS-MARIE DE BAZELAIRE 


II. . Intellectual and Spiritual Formation of Seminarians 


B.: IT is not sufficient that we 
make the seminarian into a man; we 
must above all make of him a priest. 

As soon as we try to draw up a plan 
for the education of priests, our ideas and 
points of view crystallize, with a few 
faint differences, into forms expressing 
the need for these three types of train- 
ing: (1) intellectual formation; (2) 
moral and spiritual formation; (3) 
apostolic formation. 

Hence, we agree that all phases of 
priestly education must tend to form a 
man of sound doctrine, a man of prayer, 
and a man of apostolic activity. 


INTELLECTUAL FORMATION 
OF SEMINARIANS 


In order to discover how to form a man 
of sound doctrine we must face squarely 
the defects of teaching in the seminary. 
It has been censured severely for being 
too bookish, for demanding more from 
the memory than from intelligence, for 
presenting truth in disjointed segments, 
for making the head work more than the 
heart, for being turned towards the 
past rather than towards the future, for 
so presenting doctrine that it appears as 
dry bones rather than living flesh. 
For this reason certain “reformers” extol 
a more unified and comprehensive (that 
is, a synthetic) presentation of subject- 
matter, nearer to life, proceeding from an 
examination of concrete present-day 


problems to the study of principles and 
related truths, devoting more time to 
modern errors than to ancient ones, al- 
ways solicitous to cling to reality, and at 
least sketching the manner in which the 
lesson ought to be applied in preaching 
and in the apostolate. 

Though not everything in the tradi- 
tional method of teaching theology is to 
be praised, not everything in the new 
methods is to be condemned. The re- 
port of His Excellency, Bishop Guerry, 
which was approved by the Assembly of 
Cardinals and Archbishops, has insisted 
strongly upon the necessity of making 
theology truly alive. The scope of this 
article does not permit presentation of 
the problem in its full extent; never- 
theless, I feel that to make at least a few 
remarks will be useful. 

I believe that an obsession for synthe- 
sis is dangerous to the unformed minds 
which our seminarians have at the begin- 
ning of their studies. The normal pro- 
cedure of the mind—and, what is more, 
the scientific procedure of the mind— 
demands that analysis precede synthe- 
sis. By presenting none but synthetic 
treatments of a subject, we expose our- 
selves to the danger of giving mere 
sketches—superficial, confused and de- 
void of profound proof. I admit that 
we should give a general introduction to 
a subject in order to indicate its major 
divisions and their relations to one an- 
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other, and that at the end of the course 
we should reconcile the products of analy- 
sis in order to show how they blend in 
the unity of the Divine Plan. But we 
must preserve the place of analysis in 
each treatise. It is the only way to 
study all the questions and to examine 
them thoroughly as they are in them- 
selves. Wecannot say everything at the 
same time. A resolute spirit of study is 
necessary in order to attain a clear under- 
standing of a science, in order to disen- 
tangle and analyze problems and to 
discern in them their different parts and 
stages. If we want to surpass the level 
of a simple “course in religion’’ and to 
acquire true theological science, we must 
be resigned to going step by step 
through the exposition of the great dog- 
matic and moral theses. A _ brilliant 
treatment in summary can be of consider- 
able advantage to students who have 
labored on details. But beginners are 
incapable, at first sight, of discerning 
the notes of the substance which the 
professor has concentrated in his con- 
densed and precise text. They may 
experience sentiments of admiration for 
a beautiful theological fresco which 
charms their imaginations and flatters 
their esthetic emotions, but the ideas 
have not penetrated the depths of their 
minds, and they will take away only a 
hazy outline in which values are not dis- 
tinguished. This is seen clearly upon 
questioning the students. Precision of 
thought is lacking, even when the profes- 
sor has striven to clarify the subject by 
examining it in detail. A fortiori, this 
condition prevails when the lecturer has 
contented himself with sketching the 
view in broad outline. 

Here another remark must be added. 
There are complaints that theological 
manuals are more concerned with the 
errors of the past than with modern 
errors. Moreover, according to these 
critics, it is with modern errors that the 
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priest of to-morrow will be dealing. 
For my part, I freely admit that the 
manuals, in repeating one another, have 
paralyzed themselves. For example, 
the tract on the Church is too frequently 
formulated as a reaction against Protes- 
tantism. Itis about the actual constitu- 
tion of the Church, its hierarchy, its 
powers, etc., to the detriment of the 
inner life of the Church and of the reality 
of the Mystical Body, which is so much 
in favor to-day. In the same way, dis- 
putes about Trinitarian doctrines have 
ceased to arouse our contemporaries, and 
to-day’s objections arise more from 
Agnosticism or Idealism than from 
Arianism or Sabellianism. However, if 
we understand that theology is not only a 
body of doctrine but a history (the his- 
tory of Christian thought which began 
with the revelation of the dogmas basic 
to it), we shall see clearly that in order 
to penetrate the profundity of theologi- 
cal doctrine we must know how it de- 
veloped through conflict with the here- 
sies which sought to destroy its purity. 
Besides, errors repeat themselves under 
different modalities, and it is often use- 
ful (in order to pin down a modern error 
for study) to see how this error is the re- 
sult of a trend of thought which has itself 
developed in the course of the history of 
ideas. This bond between the past and 
the present shows us how theology is 
living. 

This leads us to a third remark. To 
say that theology must be living means 
that it must be living in itself, and also 
that it must be living in us, must be 
lived by us; that it ought to help us to 
live. Let us acknowledge that dog- 
matic theology has often been taught in 
far too speculative a manner, as a purely 
intellectual problem and not as a prob- 
lem of life. Hence it is that we have the 
dusty dryness which characterizes so 
many manuals. But in addition to the 
manuals there is the man, the theologian, 
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It is his special task to make theology 
live—or better, to make it life-giving. 
The progress which we desire must come 
more from the theologian than from the 
manual. If the professor himself lives 
his theology, he will communicate this 
life by the radiance of his thoughts, of 
his speech, of his actions. We have all 
known of professors who infused lively 
interest, even ardor, by the way in which 
they enlivened their course and created a 
collective enthusiasm, A person who 
has met in his youth a teacher in the full 
sense of the word, does not forget him. 
The years may pass, but his teaching 
remains. And there is no better way in 
which to make theology live. 


SPIRITUAL FORMATION 
OF SEMINARIANS 


It is precisely towards this unity of 
doctrine and devotion that spiritual and 
moral formation must be directed. It 
sometimes happens in seminaries that 
education of the intellect is, if not di- 
vorced, at least separated from education 
of the heart and will. On one side there 
are the courses of study; on the other 
side there are the exercises of piety. We 
must bring about their fusion by the 
spirit of faith. An asceticism cut off 
from its theological roots is necessarily 
fragile and lifeless. Exterior discipline 
and even spiritual exercises can be 
efficacious only if they are nourished by 
the “rational milk” necessary for the 
life of faith. All discipline must be 
interior. There is a complaint that in 
many seminaries the students fail to 
show this practical faith in the details of 
their daily life. This situation is very 
serious. Until they understand that 
their whole being—mind, heart and 
will—must be permeated by the Gospel, 
they will not have the spirit of Christ, 
they will not have priestly souls. The 
reef of hollow piety is no vain illusion; 
shipwrecks are there to prove its reality. 


But as soon as a person’s life is dominated 
by faith, everything—obedience, work, 
play—takes on a supernatural value. 
Life is no longer divided into watertight 
compartments, into a succession of 
diverse and unrelated activities. If we 
fail to achieve our goal of making the 
seminarians view themselves as a whole 
under the light of faith, it is a waste of 
time for us to change horariums, to multi- 
ply punishments, to reinforce regula- 
tions, to recommend silence, to lament 
the non-observance of the rule. Our 
endeavors to give a thorough spiritual 
formation must be directed in accord- 
ance with this principle; the other 
things we are seeking will follow from its 
application, and easily. We may have 
to make some modifications in the order 
of the seminary to provide for the needs 
of modern life, but they will concern de- 
tails only. The general outline needs 
but little change; it is basically silence, 
reflection, endeavor, and renunciation. 
These are methods proved by experience; 
nothing can replace them. But we 
must vitalize them by the spirit of faith 
which will use them, not with the pas- 
sivity of non-resistance, but with free 
and deliberate consent. 


APOSTOLIC FORMATION 
OF SEMINARIANS 


There remains for our consideration 
the problem of forming an apostolic 
spirit. This spirit can be given effica- 
ciously only by a real participation in 
the apostolate; this we must frankly 
admit. We shall see later how this 
initiation in the active ministry must be 
understood. 

But practical and technical applica- 
- tion, be it as concrete as one could wish, 
does not in itself constitute a complete 
apostolic formation. And the example 
of young priests, whirling in feverish 
activity after a few months of their 
ministry, shows well enough that exter- 
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nal activity is, by itself, not sufficient as 
a means of exercising a profound, super- 
natural apostolate, a work which will 
leave an enduring result. 

Something more is needed, and it is 
precisely this “something more’’—the 
soul of an apostle—that the seminary 
can and must strive to form. The 
seminary must form a soul which lives 
habitually by charity, turning its back on 
egoism, and imbued with a vivid aware- 
ness of the cares and needs of others. 
We readily agree that activity gives to 
charity opportunities for manifesting 
itself, and also that it may even be the 
source of charity by reason of the de- 
mands it makes upon the priest. How- 
ever, in addition to activity the priest 
needs convictions which are to be ac- 
quired only by an effort at reflection and 
thorough self-knowledge. The sight of 
misery certainly renders us sympathetic 
to our neighbor’s woes. But if we are 
to see, we must have eyes, eyes of 
charity, without which one can brush 
‘against suffering without seeing it— 
and, what is even more certain, without 
experiencing a single pang of pity. The 
seminary’s purpose is to open the eyes of 
charity in order that, when the moment 
arrives, they may rest upon the world as 
did the eyes of Jesus when He looked 
upon the shepherdless flock of Israel. 
“‘Misereor super turbam....” 

Some seminarians lack zeal, but on 
the whole their spirit and their ardor are 
in proportion to their age. What is 
lacking is a supernatural tenor to their 
activity. They are moved more by a 
natural need for action than by true 
charity. Therefore, to force them into 
activity is not as necessary as to win 
them to disinterested love, to that zeal 
which flows from the Holy Spirit. A 
humble soul—generous, docile to grace 
and overflowing with charity—will not 
lack the apostolic spirit when the hour 
arrives for passing from silence to action. 
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ADAPTATION OF TRAINING 

TO MODERN NEEDS 

All that we have said until now is 
important for any priest. But have 
we not declared that we must form from 
the seminarian the priest of to-morrow? 
How shall we adapt the general process 
of training clerics so that it will fit 
priests for the future’s needs? 

We have stated already that the priest 
of to-morrow must have five qualifica- 
tions: the spirit of missionary zeal, the 
spirit of Catholic Action, the spirit of the 
Liturgy, the spirit of solidarity with his 
fellow-priests, and the spirit of social 
consciousness. 

Is there question of adding to the 
seminary routine such things as mission- 
ary activities, community activities, and 
the organization of parish liturgical 
functions? Or is there question of 
creating a spirit, a mentality, an apos- 
tolic soul penetrated by love for the 
Liturgy and devoted to the welfare of 
men? 

We are faced with an unavoidable 
choice. We must decide what we shall 
understand by a “seminary”’! 

If we pretend to exercise the students 
in a missionary life, in a liturgical apos- 
tolate, in a social crusade, we shall be 
forced to alter radically the ordinary life 
of the seminary. We shall have to con- 
ceive a régime under which the semi- 
narians will take part in missionary work, 
wherein they will have responsibilities 
in the care of souls, wherein they will 
make frequent contacts with the move- 
ments of Catholic Action, wherein they 
will organize liturgical functions in an 
authentic environment, wherein they 
will be able to put into practice the 
methods of the active ministry, wherein 
they will be entangled with the problems 
of social life. 

But entirely to upset the whole con- 
duct of the seminary appears to me an 
extremely grave step. Seminaries are 
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an established institution. This insti- 
tution did not spring up in a day; it is 
the result of long experience under the 
control of the Church. We may not 
play with institutions. They are to be 
modified only after prudent considera- 
tion. A slow evolution is seemingly 
necessary. A revolution risks becoming 
a catastrophe. Moreover, methods 
change and aspirations too. Must the 
seminary then see an endless procession 
of new experiments and blind gropings 
after suitable methods? 

But even when all this has been taken 
into consideration, we are forced to ad- 
mit that some improvements must be 
made. If we insist upon closing our 
eyes to all change, we shall certainly lose 
contact with life. It seems to me that 
we must seek the solution in another 
direction. Adaptation must not be 
confined to externals, it must be pre- 
dominantly internal. The whole life of 
the seminary must be infused with a new 
spirit. We have here a problem of 
mentality or, if you will, of spirituality. 
The scope of seminary training must be 
greatly extended so that it may include 
the galaxy of skills, arts and sciences 
demanded for the proper and successful 
performance of present-day priestly 
duties. 

It is no longer possible to consider 
pastoral theology as a summary of the 
means which are necessary for main- 
taining Catholic life in a parish. It 
must be enlarged in accordance with the 
needs of the de-Christianized masses. 
Without ceasing to care for the faithful 
soul, pastoral activity will tend to seek 
the ninety-nine sheep who have strayed 
from the fold. The parish priest will 
remain the parish priest, but he will look 
beyond his little flock towards all erring 
souls. 

It is no longer possible to consider the 
pastor as alone responsible for the reli- 
gious life in his parish. He is over- 


whelmed by duties and he must appeal 
to the lay apostolate. Therefore, he 
must approach his ministry in a new 
light. He must be ready to use the 
laity as co-laborers. From seminary 
days he must give them a place in his 
thoughts, in his plans for the future. 
He must open his heart to their difficul- 
ties and the problems of their life, re- 
membering that he himself will have 
more to do than just “get by’’—he will 
have to become the guide and support of 
his lay apostles. 

It is no longer possible for the priest to 
live in isolation in his chaplaincy or in 
his rectory. The demands of the apos- 
tolate surpass the strictly limited boun- 
daries which form his parish. He needs 
support for himself; he needs to co- 
ordinate his activities with those of his 
confréres. He needs priestly team- 
work. When the seminarian meditates 
in his room on the life which lies before 
him, he can no longer make plans as if 
he weregoing to implement them without 
the help of his fellow-priests. He must 
feel that he shares a joint responsibility 
with all those who later on will work 
beside him (or rather, with him), and 
who are at this very moment, in the 
neighboring rooms, stirred by the same 
thoughts as is he. 

It is no longer possible for a priest to 
believe that the obligation to pray has 
been sufficiently discharged in his parish 
by reason of the fact that he has made 
his meditation in his room, that he has 
celebrated Mass piously before a mute 
crowd, that he has been recollected at the 
foot of the Blessed Sacrament in an 
empty church. Consequently, the sem- 
inarian must understand that later on his 
own religious life will fully blossom forth 
only if he lives it with his flock, and that 
meanwhile it will develop only if he joins 
his own petition and his own adoration to 
that of his fellows. It will not suffice 
that his offering mount towards God 
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like a solitary flame beside that of his 
confréres; he will wish to commingle it 
with theirs in a common furnace of 
devotion. If we examine one after 
another of the different occupations of a 
seminarian (his exercises of piety, his 
studies, his walks, his recreation), we 
shall see that there are two ways of per- 
forming them: the individualistic, egois- 
tic way and the social, apostolic way. It 
is the second spirit which is needed. 
For this is the spirit which will give a 
heart and a soul to the seminary; which 
will transform it from cellar to attic in a 
much more profound degree than would 
any concern, however sincere, with 
purely exterior modifications of the rule. 
Without this modern spirit (in the good 
sense of “modern’’), the seminary rule 
will soon become a mere routine, a 
paralyzing rigidity. But when the per- 
formance of our duties of state is en- 
hanced by this dynamic spirit, it will 
become attractive and meritorious. Ex- 
teriorly nothing is changed; but in 
reality all is new. The seminarian may 
not have much more practical experience 
but he will be able to make use of that 
which his ministry will in time bring to 
him. 


TRANSITION FROM THEORY 
TO PRACTICE 


Some persons will raise the objection: 
is this program of theoretical studies 
sufficient in itself as a means for enabling 
seminarians to assume the responsibili- 
ties they will have to face the day after 
ordination? In view of the varied ac- 
tivities connected with the active min- 
istry in the present day, is there no need 
for a training which will ease the young 
priest’s transition from the realm of 
theory to that of parish life? 

I believe there is, and in fact this 
need is the reason why we must pru- 
dently but resolutely prepare, through- 
out the seminary training, for that very 
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transition. For it two conditions are 
required. 

First, this initiation must be progres- 
sive and must be accommodated to the 
development of the students during their 
seminary training. They must be busied 
with “action” only in so far as they can 
profit by it. 

Moreover, the process of transition 
must be part of the seminary training, 
and not something divorced or sepa- 
rated from seminary life; nor must it 
run the risk of becoming, for those 
obsessed with exterior works, a means of 
evading study and discipline. The plan 
of transition to practice must merge with 
the plane of formation and that of 
adaptation in order to form one single 
method of complete training. I shall 
now consider it under several comple- 
mentary aspects. 

During the first years in the seminary, 
the part given to exterior activities dur- 
ing the study periods must be very 
limited. The emphasis must be upon 
spiritual and intellectual formation. 
Essentials must be safeguarded. It is 
easy to awaken in the young their natural 
disposition to action: the difficulty does 
not lie in this direction. The problem is 
to avoid a deordination of this taste, a 
perversion which would not fail to occur 
if they were given to exterior activities 
at too early a stage. The students 
would run the risk of losing their spirit 
of application and of serious effort which 
are demanded for spiritual progress and 
the difficult studies in theology. When 
these fundamentals have been substan- 
tially acquired, practical activity, far 
from being harmful to them, can on the 
contrary enliven them. Then the sem- 
inarians could, with real benefit, direct 
organized recreation for school children, 
teach catechism on certain days, take 
part in Vocation Days, give their help 
(if need be) for a parish liturgical cele- 
bration on some Sunday, or be present 
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at a session of some youth movement 
(J.0.C., etc.). 

But, even under these circumstances, 
the following suggestions should be kept 
in mind. 

(1) Not all the students are ready 
for this transition to the practical at the 
same point in their seminary course. 
Therefore, they should not be sent 
indiscriminately to assist in some apos- 
tolic work or to teach catechism, under 
the pretext that they are now in their 
third or fourth year. Education is 
essentially the training of individuals, 
and general rules, if applied indiscrimi- 
nately, may be prejudicial to some stu- 
dents. 

(2) It would be very advantageous if 
during these practical experiences the 
seminarians were supervised closely by 
one or two experienced professors. We 
realize that too often the assigning of 
seminarians to external tasks brings 
them very little progress in things pas- 
toral. The reason is that most of the 
time the seminarians are left to them- 
selves, and the director of the work 
throws on their shoulders work which is 
mere drudgery; or else they are assigned 
technical tasks which they assume with- 
out instructions and perform without 
guidance. In order that a task be really 
constructive, the seminarians must pre- 
pare themselves for it seriously; they 
must have a detailed, practical plan; 
they must exert on the children a sort of 
“sacerdotal” effect and not be mere 
games’ directors or lay leaders; their 
activities must be supervised; they 
must have sound criticism of their 
methods and results, etc., etc. If all 
the preparatory work and criticism of 
results are done by a group with the aid 
of an experienced professor who is inter- 
ested in their efforts, then satisfactory 
work may be expected. Otherwise, the 
results will scarcely be worth the time 
and energy devoted each week to the 


activities. The same, nay even more, 
may be said of catechism classes. It is 
especially in this matter that assistance 
by a seminary professor is both effica- 
cious and necessary in order that the 
students be able to improve their meth- 
ods of teaching catechism. 


UTILIZATION OF 
SUMMER VACATIONS 


This following idea is particularly dear 
to me: the holidays, especially the sum- 
mer holidays, are part of the seminary 
training, are a prolongation of the 
seminary life and not an intermission in 
this life. We must react against the 
opinion, so common among seminarians, 
that the holidays are theirs, that they 
are free to dispose of them as they 
please—and that we can tell them noth- 
ing during this time. 

It is during this time that they test 
their moral strength, that they measure 
the degree of their clerical formation. 
Hence the necessity for them to keep in 
contact with their spiritual director. 

It is for them a time of real privileges, 
a time during which they can give them- 
selves more fully to the apostolate and 
become initiated into the practical life. 
The attitude towards seminarians’ vaca- 
tions must be revised and brought up to 
date. Too often their apostolic activity 
is limited to conducting a boys’ camp or 
some other form of organized recreation. 
And we realize that in this matter also 
they are too often left to depend on their 
own initiative—and their own illusions 
and misunderstandings. It is highly 
desirable that an agreement be made 
between the parish and the seminary in 
order to assure that the students shall 
receive benevolent consideration. 

First, some time must be provided for 
the rest and recreation which they must 
have. As things are now, it often hap- 
pens that seminarians exert themselves 
more during the holidays than during the 
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school year. The longer the holidays, 
the less rest they get. 

Secondly, we should provide them with 
a share in parish life in its entirety, and 
not limit them to working only with 
children. At least the older ones are 
capable of undertaking broader duties. 
But, of course, this presupposes that 
pastor and curates will try to help the 
seminarian in his formation, and that 
they will not try to exploit him to suit 
their own convenience and that of the 
parish. Discreet intervention by semi- 
nary directors would result in judicious 
determination of just what should be 
expected, and what should not be ex- 
pected, of seminarians; of the ways in 
which to stimulate their zeal, guide their 
efforts, encourage their good will and 
check inopportune ardor. Along these 
lines there is much progress to be desired. 


THE PERIOD OF 
MILITARY TRAINING 


In countries where it is compulsory, 
military service is the crucial test of 
seminary training. It very often coin- 
cides with what would, under any condi- 
tions, be a critical period in the character 
development of seminarians. Hence, it 
is a period of the utmost consequence in 
their formation. Either the test is too 
severe and they do not return to the 
seminary; this is the less frequent case, 
especially if the seminarians have been 
prepared for this trial by wise counsels. 
Or else the trial provides them an 
occasion to strengthen themselves and 
they come back as true men. Their 
mentality has changed, they are no 
longer college boys, they look the future 
straight in the face, they know what they 
want. Certain faults which they may 
have contracted during their military 
service generally disappear quite rapidly 
when they return to the environment of 
the seminary. They have acquired a 
knowledge of real life, and even if this 
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experience is incomplete, it gives them 
greater singlemindedness in acquiring 
clerical formation. Their contact with 
the world, though sometimes a bit jar- 
ring, has shown them the great needs of 
souls; their eyes have been opened wide 
to the problems of the apostolate; they 
have felt their own weaknesses and short- 
comings; they are more disposed to set 
to work and to acquire what they lack. 

Some seminarians do not undergo 
military service. For these we could pro- 
vide a year as supervisor in a boys’ 
school. This is a good way to prevent a 
student from “getting into a rut’”— 
which may happen after the daily rou- 
tine of six years in a minor seminary 
and three years in a major seminary. 
But this solution has its disadvantages. 
Besides the consideration that semi- 
narians are not prepared for supervisory 
work of this kind (it differs greatly from 
the task of looking after a summer camp) 
and that an annual succession of novice 
supervisors is a handicap to any school, 
there is the fact that they often contract 
habits of excessive liberty and careless- 
ness for which the experience acquired 
does not sufficiently compensate. I 
would prefer, if it were possible, that 
they should pass a year in a country or 
city rectory on the condition that the 
pastor (provided that he himself is an 
educator) would, by agreement with the 
seminary, take charge of the student’s 
training and would give him a share in 
his own ministry and in the direction of 
parish organizations. 

The proposal that seminarians spend 
some time working in factories and liv- 
ing right among the laboring classes is 
much in vogue to-day; but this should 
be advised with considerable prudence 
and in exceptional cases only. A few 
weeks’ stay during the holidays could 
be fairly easily authorized for students 
who are more stable and more capable of 
exerting a good influence. However, if 
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there is question of granting permission 
for several months or a whole year, the 
superior should be certain that the 
person to whom permission is granted 
has a special vocation for this kind of 
life, and that conditions guarantee moral 
security and sufficient guidance. 


PRACTICAL TRAINING 
DURING THE LAST YEAR 


There is a growing custom of ordaining 
deacons to the priesthood during the 
course of their last year in the seminary. 
Experience seems to prove this quite 
satisfactory. Young priests thus have 
an opportunity to prepare themselves 
for their daily Mass under better condi- 
tionsthan when they are thrown abruptly 
into the ministry on the day following 
their ordination. When the latter hap- 
pens, there is often a period of irresolu- 
tion during which the newly ordained 
seem unable to balance their spiritual 
and apostolic lives without experiencing 
difficulty and hesitation—sometimes not 
without a real spiritual crisis. 

We may here discuss another sugges- 
tion. Could not the last months in the 
seminary, even though a littleprotracted, 
serve as a period of transition and 
adaptation to the active ministry? 
Such a period between seminary life 
and parish life seems very desirable. 
The practical difficulties will undoubt- 
edly be an obstacle, but it will do no 
harm to draw up at least the general 
outline of a plan which might be carried 
out at some future date. 

The most radical solution would 
gather the young priests in a special 
residence with a seminary director who 
has competent experience in pastoral 
matters. It would be an ideal time to 
make, under his direction, a general 
review of dogmatic and moral theology; 
to outline, in its proper place and man- 
ner, that synthesis now desired by all; 
to think over theology in view of the 


ministry and of teaching; to study cases 
of conscience taken from experience. 
Parallel to this revision of intellectual 
matters there would be additional prac- 
tical training. Working in teams so as 
to assure mutual guidance and fraternal 
criticism, the young priests could teach 
catechism, take care of children’s or- 
ganizations, be present at Catholic 
Action meetings, take part in meetings 
of C. A. chaplains; give a few sermons to 
parish audiences, make some visits to 
the sick, perhaps even hear confessions in 
determined circumstances. Upon re- 
turning to the seminary they could pool 
the results of their observations, seek the 
solution to concrete cases of conscience, 
analyze the causes of a failure, note the 
causes of success, discuss the plan of a 
sermon or other address, etc., etc. A 
rule of life, more variable but still con- 
stituting a framework for sacerdotal life, 
would permit them to use their new 
liberty moderately. It would really be a 
transition from the closed life of the 
seminary to the open life of the ministry. 

In case there is no special organiza- 
tion, the young priests could be placed 
(as is done in one diocese I know) at the 
Catholic Organizations’ Headquarters, 
where they would take part in the work 
of the diocesan directors of these or- 
ganizations, always on the condition that 
the seminary does not lose its control 
over them, but retains its responsibility 
for their intellectual, spiritual and 
apostolic formation. 

Could we provide, even in the semi- 
nary, a rule which, differing from that of 
the other students, would permit their 
transition to the practical life? It is 
always a delicate matter to have two 
rules in the same house. But the thing 
is not impossible, especially if there is a 
good spirit in the seminary, and if, on the 
part of the young priests, there is an 
ardent desire to live their priesthood 
well. For then the good example of 
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these young men would set an ideal for 
the other students regarding their future 
priestly lives. 


ALL PRECIPITATE CHANGES 
ARE DEPRECATED 


On the whole, there is no question 
either of refusing to consider all sugges- 
tions for reform, or of rushing headlong 
into a frenzied program of total change. 
The past history of our seminaries is 
sufficiently praiseworthy to prevent us 
from underestimating them. 

But the rapid evolution of our modern 
civilization generates new problems 
which have an influence upon educational 
methods. We have therefore no a priori 
right to put these problems aside. It 
would be culpable blindness were we to 
close our eyes to this new situation and 
cling desperately to outmoded tech- 
niques. 

The training of priests must take into 
account both the requirements which are 
fundamental to all clerical formation and 
the qualifications demanded for to-day’s 
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and to-morrow’s ministry. This is the 
price of progress. We must be swayed 
by neither temerity nor timidity. Pru- 
dence, which reconciles fearlessness, com- 
mon sense and experience, is the guiding 
virtue in this matter. 

I do not pretend to have presented 
indisputable or infallible proposals; 
rather it is my desire that they should be 
discussed very objectively and dis- 
passionately by seminary authorities. 
There is no question of copying slavishly 
what we see done elsewhere; there is no 
question of grafting a few partial and 
incongruous reforms onto an already 
established régime. 

We must reconsider the problem in its 
entirety. But there is no need to start 
by destroying everything. Nor is it 
necessary to build all anew. It is better 
to adapt fittingly our present means to 
our future needs. The Holy Spirit will 
be the Author and Guardian of the 
inspiration which will renew the edifice. 
We must be the humble doers of His 
word. 














The Universal Church: A 
Progressive Apologetic 


By C. J. WOOLLEN 


‘te OPINIONS of our non-Catho- 
lic brethren as to what is the Universal 
Church are almost as various as the 
religious bodies they represent. But 
there are broad outlines of belief which 
enable us to classify them into groups. 
The general opinion, no doubt, is that 
the Universal Church is an invisible 
body—a kind of union or bond between 
all Christians, whatever their denomi- 
nation. This belief enables the Protes- 
tant churchman to say, in perfect good 
faith: “‘I believe in the Holy Catholic 
Church.” Others go further and say 
that the Universal Church is broader 
still, and includes under its wing all 
people of good faith in the world, pro- 
vided they believe in God. They would 
say that good Buddhists, Mohammedans 
and Jews have a right to be included, 
since it is not their fault that they were 
brought up outside Christianity. They 
overlook that Buddhists do not strictly 
believe in God, but that again opens the 
door to a wider interpretation still. 
We have yet another group who would 
include the large number of pantheists 
of all shades, even those whose “‘religion”’ 
is a vague nature-worship. 


VARIOUS VIEWS REGARDING THE 
UNIVERSAL CHURCH 


In opposition to what we may call 
this liberal tendency, there are those 
who would narrow down the idea of the 
Universal Church. It is a sign either of 
enlightenment or indifference that we do 
not often hear to-day an opinion com- 


monly expressed fifty or even thirty- 
five years ago, that the Universal 
Church consists of “‘all the Christian 
churches, except the Roman Catholic.” 
Sometimes, however, one sees letters 
or articles in the newspapers from 
zealous Protestants, exhorting “the 
Churches” to make common cause 
against the forces of the godless. They 
will list the religious bodies they pro- 
pose should get together, but omit what 
they themselves must know to be the 
only potent Christian force in the 
world—the Catholic Church. That 
may be because they are aware the 
Church cannot codperate with other 
“Churches” in work for which she 
alone has the divine mission: the sal- 
vation of souls. But since so many have 
nowadays ignored this, and from time 
to time implore the Church to “sink dif- 
ferences,” the omission is far more 
likely to indicate the old prejudice. 
There are also, no doubt, certain small 
sects that regard themselves as exclu- 
sively ‘‘the elect’: bodies such as the 
Strict Baptists and the Seventh Day 
Adventists. But the hollowness of the 
claim of any body other than the One 
True Church to proclaim itself such is in 
the fact that no man-made “Church” 
has ever dared to declare itself infallible. 
This is an overwhelming argument in 
favor of the Church’s claims, and prob- 
ably accounts for the attitude of those 
non-Catholics who say they adhere to no 
particular Church, but, if they “were 
anything,” they would be Catholics. 
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The writer once had an opportunity 
of pointing out to a Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist minister the significance of the 
fact that the Catholic Church was the 
only religious body that claims to be in- 
fallible. ‘* Yes,’ he said, “‘the only one 
that claims to be infallible.” By shift- 
ing the emphasis, he was not only evad- 
ing the issue, but actually admitting the 
strength of my argument. 


CORRECT VIEW OF UNIVERSAL 
CHURCH VITAL ‘TO APOLOGETICS 


The cloudy notions that our sepa- 
rated brethren have of the Universal 
Church are in striking contrast with the 
clear-cut Catholic teaching. We may 
say that it would be impossible for one 
outside the Church to have right ideas 
on the Universal Church and be in good 
faith, for knowing which is the Church 
of God implies the duty of seeking en- 
trance to the Fold. Partly for that 
reason, a full explanation of what we 
mean by the Universal Church is vital 
as an apologetic. But there is another 
reason, arising from our duty and pur- 
pose of re-Christianizing society. It 
must be remembered that the sincere 
non-Catholic professes to have this duty, 
too. We have to impress upon him 
that we cannot codperate with him in a 
campaign for a vague re-Christianizing. 
Our interpretation of Our Lord’s prayer 
‘that they may be one”’ has a definite- 
ness of which he has no conception. 

In any discussion of the matter we 
must be careful not to allow the phrase 
‘the re-Christianizing of society” to be- 
come too glib. It really means the con- 
version of the man-in-the-street. For 
he is the backbone of society (and that is 
true whether you have a democracy or 
not), and a Christian society cannot be 
maintained as such unless it have a 
strong backing of Christian citizens. 

It is helpful to look at the problem 
from this point of view. Unfortunately, 
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the majority to-day are not particularly 
interested in Christianity. ‘To speak to 
the average man or woman about a 
campaign for ‘“‘re-Christianizing so- 
ciety,”’ and to tell him that such a cam- 
paign has been inaugurated by “‘the 
Church,” is merely to bring into: his 
imagination and mind the sum total, as 
it were, of all the church buildings he or 
she is familiar with. His mind would 
make a rapid survey of all the churches 
in his district: the Baptist, the Metho- 
dist, the Congregational, the Presbyte- 
rian, the Protestant Episcopal, the Cath- 
olic, the Friends’ Meeting House, and so 
on, and the Cathedral if he happened to 
live near one. He would have little or 
no conception of the Universal Church, 
and we should be safe in saying the large 
majority do not care much whether there 
is such a thing. 

The average man or woman is un- 
interested. Others are interested, but 
their interest is in their being opponents. 
They are anti-Christian. They think 
they have no use for Christianity them- 
selves, and their whole anxiety is that so- 
ciety should not reshape itself on Chris- 
tian lines. They may have vague ideas 
that religion is “‘the opium of the 
people,”’ but their opposition goes much 
deeper than that. At heart they have 
an uneasy feeling that, so far from Chris- 
tianity being an opiate, it is the vital 
principle of a rival world-activity in 
which theirs cannot function. And 
whether they know it or not, it is they 
who offer the opiate—the lure to settle 
down comfortably in this life without re- 
gard to the next, a policy which can lead 
only to spiritual death. 

The uninterested folk and the anti- 
Christian have this in common: both 
sections are in reality afraid of Christian- 
ity. And the reason they fight shy of it 
is that they know that it will demand too 
much of them. Christianity and the 
application of Christian principles do 
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not allow of settling down comfortably 
,in this life; if they did, they would be 
@counterfeit. If our real task in re- 


“ Christianizing society is to bring Chris- 


tianity to the average man and woman, it 
involves, as a matter of necessity, secur- 
ing as a preliminary their interest in 
Christianity. It is useless to look for- 
ward to infusing Christian principles 
into the social order and expect them 
to be put into practice, unless at the 
same time we work towards making 
every member of society a practical 
Christian. 


CONVERSION TO CHRISTIANITY 
MEANS CONVERSION TO ONE 
CHURCH 


Here again we do well in studying 
the attitude of the average man. If he 
has little or no conception of the Uni- 
versal Church, he will not at the present 
stage be very conscious of differences 
between different churches: of differ- 
ence in worship that goes on within 
them, or differences in doctrine preached 
in their pulpits. The following perhaps 
is typical. A Catholic woman had 
abandoned the Faith so far as to allow a 
Protestant clergyman to conduct the 
funeral service for her deceased daugh- 
ter. A non-Catholic lady, being told 
about this, and hearing that the woman 
had “given up her religion,”’ said: “‘Oh, 
she cannot have given up her religion, 
for she employed a clergyman.” One 
religion is as good as another to the in- 
different! 

But it is important to note that, as 
the average person becomes more inter- 
ested (and he will have to do so if 
Christianity is to prevail), he will be- 
come more conscious of those differ- 
ences. We might say that, the keener a 
Christian anyone becomes, the more 
alive he is to the differences between 
Christians. It is the Christian believer 


who attaches himself to one “Church” 
rather than another. 

But what is to happen when our imagi- 
nary friend comes to the point when he 
has decided to join in Christian wor- 
ship and become a practical Christian? 
We are assuming that so far he has not 
come under specifically Catholic in- 
fluence, and he is not yet considering the 
problem as one of conversion to the 
Catholic Church as the One True 
Church. He cannot obviously join 
“‘the Churches”; he must particularize. 
And if he is told that the Church has a 
grand scheme for social uplift by the re- 
Christianizing of society, he is more in- 
clined to ask at this stage: ‘*Which 
Church?” 


It is here that the argument for the 


Universal Church as an authoritative 
body fits in with his mental needs. We 
do well to emphasize that we can hardly 
ask society to share, and reéstablish it- 
self, on right Christian principles, unless 
they are universally right. Nothing in 
fact can be right unless it be universally 
right. And universally right principles 
can emanate only from a Church that is 
universal. 

That is the answer to those who would 
contend that all that is necessary is to 
adhere to some Christian body, and then 
work for the union of all Christians. 
The absence of authority makes for the 
uncertainty of right principles, and dif- 
ferent Christian bodies may in conse- 
quence be working for different ends. 
They may even be working for disrup- 
tion, rather than unity. Some outside 
the Church will argue that, since bap- 
tism is the gateway to Christian life, it 
is only necessary to see that our prospec- 
tive Christian convert is duly baptized. 
He probably will have been already, in 
a nominally Christian country. At the 
same time, it is surprising to find how 
many to-day, especially of the younger 
generation, have not that title to Chris- 
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tian membership. And it is interesting 
to note that the Salvation Army, the 
Society of Friends, and some of the 
smaller bodies originatingfrom the Plym- 
outh Brethren, although generally re- 
garded as Christian sects, do not agree 
that baptism is absolutely essential. 
The condition for spiritual rebirth is, by 
them, not recognized as such. 


CONVERSION AS A BEGINNING— 
NOT A FINAL GOAL 


If the honest inquirer agrees with us 
on the necessity of baptism, we have a 
groundwork on which to build. Al- 
though it is essential, obviously it is not 
all that is necessary in the Christian 
life; to be born is not all that is neces- 
sary for living. The human soul, like 
the child, needs to be cared for. The 
Universal Church exists for the purpose 
of caring for every soul in the world from 
the cradle to the grave and beyond. 
That is why there are Foreign Missions; 
the Universal Church is the Universal 
Mother. 

The Universal Church cares for her 
children chiefly by means of the sacra- 
mental system. Baptism is the Sacra- 
ment that gives rebirth to the soul; 
that gives the soul spiritual life. The 
other Sacraments are concerned with the 
soul’s growth, and with contingencies 
that arise in its spiritual life. 

In explaining the Sacraments to non- 
Catholics, we have to take into account 
that not all who profess to be Christians 
are agreed on the sacramental system; 
they are not even agreed as to how many 
Sacraments there are. Most of them 
may think this unimportant, but to 
these it may be pointed out how vital it 
is to have definite views as to whether, 
for instance, marriage is a Sacrament. 
It should be emphasized that, in these 
days of loose and positively vicious 
thinking about the family and the prev- 
alent loss of reverence for it, every 
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Christian should consider deeply what 
are the foundations on which he bases 
his firm Christian convictions in favor 
of the sanctity of the marriage tie. 

We are still treating of the differences 
on the sacramental system between pro- 
fessing Christians as they affect the man 
or woman newly interested in Christian- 
ity. We may explain to him or her that, 
while all of them minister to spiritual 


‘growth, one of them in particular, the 


Sacrament of the Body of Christ, is the 
means of feeding the soul after it has 
been born by baptism into the spiritual 
life. We may ask the honest inquirer 
whether the differences between Chris- 
tians about this Sacrament are to be re- 
garded as on a par with differences be- 
tween feeding experts; is it just a ques- 
tion of rival schools of dietetics? De- 
cidedly not; though even in natural 
feeding there is a right way and a wrong 
way. 

But in dealing with the feeding of the 
soul we are dealing with a much more 
vital kind of feeding; not a natural, but 
a supernatural dietary. Just as there is 
only one natural right way of feeding, so 
there is only one supernatural right way; 
and because it is supernatural, it is not 
this man’s way or that man’s, but 
Christ’s, and Christ is God. 

The man who wants to become really 
and truly Christian will not choose to 
join one church because that one de- 
mands less of him than another, or be- 
cause a certain type of worship exactly 
fits his own preferences. He will want 
to lead the Christian life not in his own 
way, or in that man’s way, but in 
Christ’s. And it is as vital that he 
should do so as that he should feed 
properly—more vital, just as spiritual 
things are more vital than temporal. 
We should have a poor opinion of any- 
one who wanted the name of Christian 
without accepting Christian obligations. 

A true story that may be illuminating 
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to the prospective convert is provided 
by a young woman who had decided to 
embrace the Catholic Faith. She went 
through a course of instruction, and a 
day and time was duly fixed for her re- 
ception into the Church. When the 
time came, she was for some reason kept 
waiting. A quarter-of-an-hour, twenty 
minutes went by, during which she was 
thinking hard. She herself afterwards 
admitted that the prospect of going to 
Mass every Sunday—wet or fine, cold or 
hot—was not nearly so attractive at 
close quarters. Sunday morning in bed 
with a book seemed at that moment 
more her mark. And the more inviting 
prospect won; she decided there and 
then against being a Catholic. She got 
up and walked out. 

The cause of the delay was never re- 
vealed; perhaps the priest knew what he 
was about in making the young lady 
wait. However that may be, it does 
seem that the opportunity for recon- 
sideration was providential. There are 
too many slack Catholics already; 
there is harm to the Church in adding to 
their number, especially if they are at 
heart unconvinced. 


RIGHT PRINCIPLES CALL FOR 

RIGHT PRACTICE 

The prospective Christian must intend 
to follow Christ’s way or his Christianity 
will be false. And just as there are uni- 
versally right principles, there must be 
universally right practice—the prin- 
ciples and practice of the Universal 
Church. 


This brings us to another point in our 
explanation. Right principles, right 
ways—Christ’s principles, Christ’s 
ways—must be right not only univer- 
sally throughout the world, but univer- 
sally through time. Christ, being God, 
cannot change—He is the same yester- 
day, to-day, and forever. The Univer- 
sal Church is universal throughout time. 

We have now reached the point where 
it is appropriate to discuss the founda- 
tion of the Church, something of its his- 
tory, and the sad break away that we 
call the Reformation. Thus, we get 
back to the divisions among Christians, 
but are now far better circumstanced to 
show them in their true nature. It is 
not the purpose of this outline to indi- 
cate further lines of argument. But a 
final word may be useful. It can hardly 
escape the notice of the prospective 
Christian that principles put forward for 
universal social guidance have been for- 
mulated and enlarged upon by successive 
Popes; and that these Popes in formu- 
lating and enlarging upon them do not 
claim to be putting forward any new 
doctrine, but merely restating and de- 
veloping the age-long doctrine of the 
Universal Church in accordance with 
present-day needs. That being so, our 
prospective Christian will learn to re- 
gard the Pope as the Father of all Chris- 
tians. A proper regard for the place of 
the Holy Father will be the key to his 
religious difficulties. It is the vital fac- 
tor in his outlook on the Universal 


Church. 
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The Cenacle 


By ERNEST GRAF, O.S.B. 


XIII. A Final Look at Its Inmates 


) gee can be no question but 
that every one of the venerable person- 
ages in the Cenacle would be a most 
profitable subject for a special study. 
However, we know too little about most 
of them for such a proceeding. On the 
other hand, it is quite safe to apply to 
them Virgil’s famous ab uno disce omnes, 
though in a very different sense. Peter, 
John, Andrew, and one or two others 
were outstanding figures even among 
these spiritual giants. They were the 
luminaries of the world, even though 
their brightness was not the same. Be- 
fore we close the door upon the sacred 
company, it will be useful to take a final 
look at the august assembly. These 
men were not only the heralds of a new 
world order, the messengers of a new 
religion, the pillars of a new and world- 
wide structure—the Catholic Church; 
they were likewise the most admirable 
exponents and the most accomplished 
patterns of the holiness of life to which 
Christ calls all men. One might indeed 
hesitate to say that such is the ultimate 
purpose of God for man, were it not that 
St. Paul says so in so many words: 
“He (God) chose us in Him (Christ) 
before the foundations of the world, 
that we should be holy and unspotted 
in His sight in charity” (Eph., i. 4). 
When the Apostle wrote this amazing 
sentence, he was not addressing a select 
coterie of privileged people; on the 
contrary, he was speaking to the shop- 
keepers, the sailors, the fishermen— 
nay, the poor slaves—of a teeming 
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Oriental city. It is certain that Paul 
would not speak otherwise were he to 
address the people of London or New 
York, since human nature (hence also 
human destiny) is the same in every 
land and in every age. 


SPECIAL ENDOWMENT OF THE 
APOSTLES 


It stands to reason that one whose wis- 
dom and power know no limits is able 
to achieve His purposes with supreme 
independence of the means He chooses 
to employ: “God ... alone doth won- 
derful things” (Ps. Ixxi. 18). However, 
though He alone does great things, He 
does them through human instrumen- 
tality. It is axiomatic with the Saints 
and Doctors that, when God assigns to 
man or woman some special mission, 
He also endows His chosen instruments 
with such qualities of mind and heart, 
such natural and supernatural gifts, as 
fit them for the task He allots to them. 
The obvious, as also the most magnifi- 
cent, proof of this principle is our Blessed 
Lady. All the supernatural privileges 
lavished upon Mary are accounted for 
by the fact that from eternity this 
blessed daughter of Eve was predestined 
to become the Mother of God’s own 
Son. The fullness of grace that strength- 
ened her, fitted Mary for the su- 
preme function of-her existence, for the 
ever-blessed hour when Infinite Holiness 
united to itself a mortal body built up 
by the Holy Spirit of her stainless sub- 
stance. 
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It is no exaggeration to say that the 
mission of the Apostles is only second in 
importance and dignity to that of 
divine motherhood. Mary gave to the 
world a Saviour; the Apostles made Him 
known to the world, and thereby caused 
Him to be, as it were, born mystically 
in the hearts of their converts. In the 
mind of St. Paul, the apostolate is a 
spiritual parenthood, a mystical mother- 
hood. “My little children, of whom I 
am in labor again, until Christ be 
formed in you,”’ he writes to his converts 
of Galatia (Gal., iv. 19). The consum- 
mation of the supernatural life is a 
wonderful transformation into the like- 
ness of Christ, to such an extent in fact 
that the life of the Christian is, as it 
were, merged and lost—to his great 
gain—in that of his Lord. Thereafter 
the Christian is no longer himself; he 
becomes one with Christ. One would 
be afraid to write in this strain—it 
sounds too daring and utterly incred- 
ible—were it not that St. Augustine uses 
those very words when speaking to the 
very ordinary people who made up 
his audience: “Rejoice, be astonished! 
We are not only become Christians, we 
are become Christ (Admiramini, gaud- 
ele, Christus facti sumus)! This is no 
arrogant claim on our part, it is an 
assurance given to us by the Apostle 
when he writes: Vos autem estis corpus 
Christi et membra” (Tract. xxi in 
Joan., viii). In point of fact, the Afri- 
can Doctor’s statement is but a realistic 
commentary on St. Paul’s equally 
forcible phrase: “I live, yet no longer 
I, but Christ liveth in me” (Gal., ii. 20). 
Of course, we have here both metaphor 
and analogy. Such figures of speech are 
inescapable, for there are simply no 
words in human language with which 
to describe the mysterious yet most 
objective realities of the supernatural 
order, which, by reason of their very 
sublimity, defy exact definition. It is 


in this wonderful work that the Apostles 
were the codperators of God to an 
extent never seen before and never 
repeated since. 


DIVINELY APPOINTED TEACHERS 
OF ALL MANKIND 


The Apostles were the divinely ap- 
pointed teachers of all mankind. The 
sphere of their activity was limited 
only by the boundaries of the world. 
The sound of their voice has, in fact, 
gone forth into the whole world. By 
their preaching they deposited in the 
hearts of mortals the seed of a new life, 
the Christ-life: “Faith cometh by 
hearing, and hearing by the word of 
Christ’”” (Rom., x. 17). Authority to 
teach, and the duty to teach, are im- 
plied in the very name by which we 
know these great men. An Apostle is a 
man with a mission, an emissary, a 
herald chosen by Christ Himself. This 
call is an essential element of the 
apostolate. That is why, when the 
Eleven decided to fill the vacancy 
created by the death of the traitor, 
they deliberately left it to the Lord to 
designate the man who was to complete 
once more the sacred number of twelve. 
Our Lord made choice of these men, and 
sent them out into the world for the 
same purpose for which He Himself had 
come into it: “For this was I born, 
and for this came I into the world, that 
I should bear witness to the truth” 
(John, xviii. 37), He said to Pilate. 
To the disciples He said: “You shall 
be witnesses unto Me in Jerusalem, and 
in all Judea, and Samaria, and even to 
the uttermost part of the earth” 
(Acts, i. 8). His parting words were 
a command that they make all men 
their disciples (Matt., xxviii. 19). And 
He identifies Himself with them to such 
an extent that “he that heareth you, 
heareth Me” (Luke, x. 16). Jesus, 
therefore, guarantees their preaching, 
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and so preserves them from all error. 
It is the common and certain teaching 
of theologians that not only the Apos- 
tolic College as such, but every indi- 
vidual Apostle, was endowed with the 
gift of infallibility and inerrancy in his 
teaching. As a matter of fact, this is a 
necessary corollary of their special 
and indeed their unique mission. 
Theirs was the task of establishing the 
Kingdom of God, the Church, through- 
out the world. It was accordingly 
necessary for them to share out the 
world among themselves, and for each 
of them to work in some definite part of 
it. This is precisely what they did. 
Every one of the Twelve founded a 
particular church, evangelized a par- 
ticular province; in a word, they 
worked independently. The very con- 
ditions amid which they labored, not to 
speak of distance, rendered meetings 
difficult and wellnigh impossible. If 
they had not been endowed with per- 
sonal inerrancy, they could not have 
carried out Our Lord’s behest. Our 
Lord’s final promise to them, that He 
would be with them always until the 
end of time, can only be understood as 
an assurance that He would preserve 
them from error; and since the Apos- 
tles were not destined to live until the 
last day, the promise is also made to 
the Church of the future, which was 
represented by the small crowd that 
witnessed the Lord’s return to heaven. 
The bishops of the Church are the 
successors of the Apostles, but their 
inerrancy is not a personal gift; they are 
only infallible when they speak in a 
body, that is, when gathered in a 
Solemn Council under the guidance of 
the Supreme Pastor. In His prayer, 
in John, xvii. 20, Our Lord pleaded 
“for them also who through their word 
shall believe in Me,” while those who 
refuse to give them credence are threat- 
ened with damnation (Mark, xvi. 16). 


Jesus, therefore, puts the Apostles’ 
preaching on the same level as His own; 
hence, it is authoritative, unerring and 
unalterable, even as Christ’s doctrine 
is final and unchangeable. The heralds 
of the Gospel were not content with 
ranging over the provinces of the Roman 
Empire as _ wandering’ evangelists. 
Christ had already founded a Church— 
that is, a society firmly set upon a sure 
foundation and destined to outlive 
every other human institution, in spite 
of whatever the powers of darkness 
may attempt against her. In_ the 
Church there are sheep and lambs, rulers 
and ruled. The Apostles were given 
authority to govern by the very act 
which conveyed to them power to bind 
and to loose (Matt., xviii. 18), and in 
actual fact we see them exercising 
judicial authority and establishing a 
hierarchy of subordinate officials in their 
place. 


AUTHENTIC DIVINE REVELATION 
ENDED WITH APOSTLES 


In the course of the wonderful table- 
talk which seasoned the last meal which 
Jesus and His friends partook of to- 
gether, Our Lord observed that, though 
they had been at school with Him for a 
period of over two years, He had by 
no means told them all He had to say, 
the reason being that they were not as 
yet able to take it all in. However, 
“‘when the Spirit of truth is come, He 
will teach you all truth” (John, xvi. 
12, 13). Do these words imply that, 
when the Holy Ghost was bestowed on 
the Apostles, fresh additions were made 
to the body of truths that Jesus had 
Himself revealed? There is no reason 
to question or to deny that this was 
what happened. But what is generally 
held is that after the death of the last 
of the Twelve, and when the last line of 
the Gospels and Epistles had been 
written, the stream of authentic divine 
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revelation ceased to flow, so that what 
is called the deposit of the faith was 
finally closed and sealed from that 
moment. ‘‘The Holy Spirit has not 
been promised to the Church, or to the 
Pope and the bishops, for the purpose 
of revealing further truths, but for the 
purpose of assisting them in the faithful 
guardianship and the accurate ex- 
pounding of the revelation or the deposit 
of the faith handed down by the Apos- 
tles’”’ (Denzinger, n. 1679). What then 
of the countless holy men and women 
who, throughout the subsequent ages, 
are believed to have been favored with 
supernatural revelations and instruc- 
tions? Are these divine communica- 
tions of such a nature that they may be 
said to have enriched, expanded or 
supplemented the deposit of the faith? 
By no means. But this denial is not 
to belittle the value of these extraordi- 
nary communications. Their value con- 
sists, in the first instance, in that they 
strengthen the faith and fan the fire 
of charity in the souls of the recipients; 
in a word, they may be and usually are 
a tremendous help in the spiritual life of 
the Saints. These private revelations, 
as they are called, may even be of 
advantage to the whole Church—at 
least indirectly, inasmuch as they may 
lead to a fuller elucidation of some par- 
ticular doctrine already contained in the 
deposit. It is evident that the revela- 
tions granted to St. Margaret Mary 
Alacoque put into a very full and clear 
light the depth and height of Our 
Lord’s goodness and compassion and 
the need of reparation for sin. At 
the turn of the century, on June 9, 
1899, Leo XIII consecrated the whole 
of mankind to the Sacred Heart. 
Some years previously a saintly nun of 
the Good Shepherd, Sister Mary of 
the Divine Heart (Droste zu Vischer- 
ing), had been bidden by Our Lord to 
bring to the Pope’s notice that it was 


His desire that all men be consecrated 
to His Divine Heart. His Holiness 
eventually instructed his theological 
advisers to examine the question 
whether such an act was actually within 
the extent of papal jurisdiction. The 
answer was in the affirmative, for though 
the non-Christian section of the human 
race was not actually subject to the 
Pope’s jurisdiction, they were so de 
jure. Thus, as a result of a private 
revelation, an aspect of pontifical au- 
thority was put in clearer light, though it 
was already contained in the deposit. 
On the day of Pentecost the minds 
of the Apostles were flooded with fresh 
light. Since they were the divinely 
appointed teachers of mankind, it stands 
to reason that their grasp of truth should 
be as full and clear as is compatible 
with the essential obscurity of the faith. 
On this point Tertullian speaks excel- 
lently: ‘“Fhey (the heretics) are wont 
to say that the Apostles did not know 
all things ... or that, if they knew all 
things, they did not deliver them all, 
in either case subjecting Christ to 
reproach in that He sent Apostles with 
either too little instruction or too little 
single mindedness. Who, then, of sound 
mind can believe that they were igno- 
rant of anything whom the Lord ap- 
pointed as masters, keeping them un- 
divided in attendance, in discipleship, 
in companionship?... When He said: 
‘When the Spirit of truth is come, He 
will lead you into all truth,’ He showeth 
that they were ignorant of nothing who, 
He had promised, should attain unto 
‘all truth’ through ‘the Spirit of truth’ ” 
(Prescript., P.L., Il, 34; transl. in 
“Church of the Fathers’). The study 
of the apostolic writings shows how true 
this is. Pseudo-Dionysius invariably 
bestows on the Apostles the beautiful 
epithet of “Theologians.” Of course, 
the amazing writer who hides his iden- 
tity under the name of the Areopagite 
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does not take the word in a narrow, 
scholastic sense. The Apostles were 
learned in the things of God, but one 
would not claim for them the knowledge 
of the technicalities which distinguish a 
seminary professor. Their theology was 
not classroom divinity; it was a knowl- 
edge and grasp of divine things that 
gripped their whole being and vitally 
influenced their every thought, speech 
and action—as theology ought to affect 
all its students! 


APOSTLES REALIZED THE 
IDEAL LIFE 


The Apostles realized in their persons 
the ideal life which, in the mind of St. 
Thomas, is not exclusively contem- 
plative, and still less so taken up with 
external activities as to hinder the 
soul’s attention to God. To share with 
others what he has learned in his inter- 
course with God is the true conception 
of the Apostle. An Apostle is not a 
mere conduit; he must be a reservoir 
of life-giving water. Of him it must 
be said, though in an incomparably 
diminished sense, that he lives out of 
his own fullness even as we all have 
received of Christ’s fullness (John, i. 
16). Fear of being misunderstood must 
not deter one from saying that the 
Apostles were the greatest mystics of 
all time. There never can have been 
a group of men possessed of so much 
knowledge of divine truth, not only 
theoretical or speculative, but experi- 
mental knowledge. Denis, the Pseudo- 
Areopagite, described St. Peter as the 
highest glory and most ancient column 
‘of divines—supremum decus et anti- 
quissimum theologorum columen (Div. 
Names, III, 4). As everybody knows, 
the word theology as used by that 
writer is no mere acquaintance with 
the technical terms of theology, but 
rather an experience of divine things. 
St. Paul refers to an admirable experi- 


ence of his when he was granted such 
an understanding or vision of the things 
of God that he found himself unable to 
put it into words. This inability to 
relate what they have experienced is 
common to the mystics. The phenom- 
enon need not surprise anyone. The 
words of human speech are the symbols 
of human thought, whereas in their 
supernatural experiences the mystics 
are taken up into a sphere and are made 
aware of things that lie outside the 
grasp of the natural intelligence. It 
may be that St. Paul’s experience was 
unique, but is it likely? In any case, 
all the Apostles had the incomparable 
experience of Pentecost, which was but 
the climax of a long period during which 
they had been in the school of Him “‘in 
whom are stored up all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge” (Col., ii. 3). 
One of the greatest blessings that can 
fall to a man’s lot is to come under the 
influence of a good, an outstanding, 
teacher; the fruits of such an experience 
are simply incalculable. Our Lord tar- 
ried for a space of forty days before 
returning to the Father. No doubt, 
His main purpose was to comfort His 
blessed Mother, but He equally in- 
tended to put the finishing touches to 
the formation of the men who were to 
carry on the work initiated by Himself. 
This supplementary teaching made them 
the wise and holy men that we know 
them to have been. 


NATURE OF THE HOLY GHOST’S 
ACTION ON THE APOSTLES 


From Our Lord’s teaching about the 
nature of the Holy Ghost’s action in the 
souls of His disciples, and from their 
behavior on the day of Pentecost and 
ever after, theologians infer that they 
were all of them confirmed in grace. 
So filled were they with the grace of the 
Holy Spirit that it was impossible for 
them, in practice, to fall away from God 
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- by grievous sin. This privilege, which 


some of the Saints have enjoyed, may 
even have preserved them from delib- 
erate venial sin, though not from such 
semi-deliberate ones and from such 
imperfections as are the tribute we all 
pay to human frailty. This opinion is 
based on Our Lord’s prayer for them, 
which could not have been in vain. 
Jesus had prayed that the Father would 
keep them from evil and sanctify them 
in truth, and He had said that they were 
not of the world, even as He Himself 
was not of it (John, xvii. 15, 17, 19). 
Surely this points to a providential pres- 
ervation from sin, the only real evil 
from which Our Lord would wish to see 
His own preserved. But the possibility 
of minor failings remained. St. Paul 
took St. Peter vehemently to task at 
Antioch, “‘because his conduct was 
reprehensible” (Gal., ii. 11). There was 
only question of certain Jewish obser- 
vances, but Peter’s weakness, or his 
spirit of compromise, may have been, 
or may have appeared to St. Paul, not 
altogether blameless. In St. Paul’s 
disagreement with Barnabas (Acts, xv. 
39) there was apparently more heat 
than was called for: dissensio habet 
aliquid humanx fragilitatis, is St. Je- 
rome’s comment on the incident. It is 
good to remember that, strange as it 
may seem, very real sanctity is not 
incompatible with real imperfection— 
the two things are not identical. There 
are spots in the sun, but they are lost 
in the very splendor of the bright lumi- 


nary. So are imperfections and semi- 
deliberate (one might almost say, un- 
conscious) failures in doing good swal- 
lowed up in the positive splendor and 
beauty of divine grace. 


OUR DEBT TO THE APOSTLES 
AND OUR RESPONSIBILITY 


We are the children of the Apostles, 
the fruits of their labors—their joy and 
their crown, as St. Paul says of his 
beloved Philippians (iv. 1). To these 
men, under God, we owe the faith that 
guides our steps in the path of peace. 
The glorious truths that enlighten our 
minds, the holy teachings that give us 
joy and hope, nay, even the venerable 
rites by which we worship the Lord, at 
least substantially, come down to us 
from Christ through their ministrations. 
The Church of to-day is Apostolic, 
because it rests upon those who are the 
foundations of the City of God (Apoc., 
xxi. 14). As for us priests, ours is the 
surpassing thrill to know that we are 
called upon, in some measure and in 
codperation with the successors, of the 
Twelve, to continue thé sublime task 
initiated by the great friends of Jesus. 
May the knowledge spur us on as we 
strive to realize in our own lives the 
ideal of the apostolate thus formulated 
by St. Peter: ‘We shall give ourselves 
continually to prayer and to the 
ministry of the word’’—the ideal, that 
is, of personal holiness and of zeal for 
the sanctification of others. 
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Homies ror tue Monrn 
Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sunday and Feasts 


By ALBERT A. MURRAY, C.S.P. 





Thirteenth Sunday after Pentecost 
Think and Thank 


‘Returning he gave thanks’’ (Gospel). 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) The lepers were social outcasts in New 
Testament times. 

(2) The one leper who returned to give thanks 
emphasizes the ingratitude of the nine. 

(3) Most ingratitude springs, not from malice, 
but lack of thought. 

(4) All of us have been guilty of ingratitude. 

(5) Because of our failure to realize the extent 
of God’s goodness to us, we fail to thank 
Him. 

(6) Americans, above all others, should thank 
God for His generosity. 

(7) Two practical suggestions. 


Do not be too hard or too fast in 
pronouncing judgment on the lepers in 
this Gospel. Try instead to put your- 
selves in their position. Ask yourselves 
would you have acted differently under 
the same circumstances. Think for one 
moment. They had been carrying this 
loathsome disease around with them 
for years. It was no ordinary ailment. 
Regarded as incurable, the physical 
suffering was bad and the mental and 
social embarrassment a great cross. 
These men had been outcasts from all 
decent society for years. Living by 
themselves hardly made for a well-bal- 
anced mind. They were broken and 
depressed men when they came in con- 
tact with Christ. The miracle hap- 
pened in a moment. Quick came the 
healing touch and the command that 
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they “‘go and show themselves to the 
priests.” With the sudden realization 
of their new lease on life, they were 
delirious with joy. The whole thing was 
so swift, so sudden, so complete. They 
ran off and left Our Lord standing 
alone. Indeed, I venture to say that 
this incident would never have been 
recorded in the Gospels had it not been 
for the lone figure of the leper who 
returned to say ‘“‘thanks.”” Then it 
was that Our Lord uttered the com- 
plaining words: ‘‘Were not ten made 
clean? Where are the other nine?” 

The leper who came back deserves 
more than passing notice. Picture him 
running down the road with the others. 
Imagine his happy reunion with his 
friends and loved ones. Fancy his 
satisfaction with his new skin, so fresh, 
white and clean. Of a sudden, like 
the Prodigal in the Gospel, “‘he came to 
himself.”” That might be interpreted: 
** ... he put on his thinking cap.” Sud- 
denly it dawned on him that he owed 
a great debt of gratitude to Somebody 
who made possible this miracle. Yes, 
it was a miracle. One hour ago, he was 
an outcast. There was no hope for him, 
nothing to look forward to. Now he 
was a new man. How could he ever 
satisfy his debt? Certainly nothing 
in the way of dollars and cents could do 
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it. Even if he bound himself over for 
life, that would not repay. Although 
feeling inadequate in every way, he did 
the only decent thing he could do, and 
he did it at once. Returning he knelt 
at the feet of Our Lord and with a 
thankful heart said: ‘“‘Thank you, 
Lord.” And that was all Our Lord 
expected. 


INGRATITUDE OFTEN RESULTS 
FROM THOUGHTLESSNESS 


‘When you come to analyze ingrati- 
tude, generally you find that underneath 
it is little or no malice. The ungrateful 
persons mean no harm. They simply 
fail to think and so fail to thank. Per- 
haps in time their ingratitude dawns on 
them. Then they realize that they have 
slipped up, and they may come around 
and do the necessary. But you can’t 
count on that. Because of the delay 
they may feel their embarrassment and 
decide to call the whole thing off, de- 
pending on your charity to forgive and to 
forget. In the Gospel there is no hint 
that the other nine ever put in an 
appearance. 

We have all suffered from ingratitude. 
On close examination, we all have been 
more or less guilty of the sin. It is a 
sin that is very rarely confessed. If not 
confessed, then we presume that seldom 
if ever does it come up as matter for 
examination of our consciences. Now, 
if glossed over by so many and with 
such persistent regularity, it only stands 
to reason that most of us suffer from 
ingratitude and at the same time uncon- 
sciously offend. This is bad enough 
in our natural relationships, but the 
unfortunate thing is that we become 
terribly ungrateful to God. It is Christ 
who suffered and complained in to-day’s 
Gospel. It is Christ who is always 
suffering and asking: ‘‘Where are the 
other nine?” 


MAN’S DECLINING GRATITUDE 

TO GOD 

Life may be good to us. A mother, 
a father, husband, wife or close friend 
may overwhelm us with kindness, but 
there is no one who is to be mentioned 
in the same breath with the good, good 
God. Never will we be able to compre- 
hend God’s goodness, never will we be 
able to sufficiently thank Him. For 
many this is the root of their trouble; 
the whole picture is so impossible that 
they stop thinking about it. The less 
they think of God and His goodness, the 
more they think of themselves. God 
moves slowly out of the picture and 
they come in. A few generations ago 
man was forced to turn to God and seek 
His help. His own equipment was 
poor and the odds were against him. 
Man needed the help of God then and 
turned to Him; when help came, man 
thanked God. But with the rapid 
growth of this country man bécame 
more and more independent. He filled 
up with pride, assuming that because 
we have created instruments that search 
and measure the universe, even to the 
composition of the atom, we possess 
all the equipment, and we need no longer 
to “lift up our eyes to the hills from 
whence cometh our help.” God is 
ruled out and man is enthroned. We 
glorify the image, not the Creator. 
We of this generation have in no small 
measure lost our way. The present-day 
demand is to intensify our struggle 
against the confusion, false ideas and 
the lure for material things which is 
responsible for this dethronement of 
God and the deification of man. Yes, we 
must put God back where He belongs, 
and we must put ourselves in our place. 


WE SHOULD COMPOSE A LITANY 
OF THANKSGIVING 


This first demands some solid think- 
ing. Think of the goodness of God and 
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His generosity in all of His dealings 
with us—in giving us life and all that 
goes with it, in making us in His own 
image and likeness, in giving us a body 
and a soul with which to serve Him. 
God gives us all the things we need for 
our earthly life, and all the graces we 
need for obtaining eternal life. Thank 
God, then, that you are a Catholic and 
that you are an American. When we 
reflect on the blessings of God and our 
permission to share in the earth’s 
abundance, it is well for us to remember 
that we Americans possess this more 
than any other nation in the world. 
Thank God for that. Then thank 
God for our political freedom, for our 
religious freedom. Enriched with these 
gifts, we have reaped the fruit of a 
Christian civilization. It is liberty of 
thought, of speech, of conscience that 
makes America different from the rest of 
world. 

It is easy to add to this litany of 
thanksgiving. We can thank God for 
all the things He has given us and all 
the things He has withheld: for things 
permitted and for things prevented, for 
the sins that He has forgiven. Thank 
Him for your health, for friends, for 
peace of mind, for a sense of humor. If 
you would only keep a little notebook 
and write down each day one thing for 
which you can sincerely thank God, you 
would find in a short time an impressive 
personal list of the blessings of the good, 
good God. 

As we count our blessings, we must all 
be impressed with the very little we 
have done to bring them all about. Left 
to ourselves, without the help of God, we 
would be hopelessly adrift. We should 
never forget this. But if we are not 
going to forget it, just how are we to 
remember it? 


TWO PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 

FOR THANKSGIVING 

I venture to make two practical 
suggestions. First, more people serve 
you every day than you realize. Most 
of these people expect little recognition 
for their services. An occasional 
“‘thanks” comes to them like a breath 
of fresh air and is greatly appreciated. 
This takes little time and costs nothing, 
but it helps make someone a little hap- 
pier. It is practical charity and good 
manners. Form then the habit of 
saying “‘thank you,” and say it fre- 
quently throughout the day. It will 
help keep you from taking things for 
granted, and it will keep you out of the 
army of the ungrateful. 

Second, the best way to ensure our 
gratitude to the good God is to say our 
morning and night prayers. Thanks- 
giving to God cannot be relegated to a 
day, a week or a month. The token 
thanksgiving we give to God on the last 
Thursday in November may suffice 
for the many who have little or no 
religion, but it can never do for a decent 
Catholic. _We who are indebted to God 
for the next heart-beat, who cannot live 
another second without His help, must 
be kept ever mindful of that. There is 
no better way than faithfulness in our 
daily prayers. On waking in the morn- 
ing let us say “‘Thank God for the 
night,” and when the day is done, cast 
a quick look back over the day and say 
again: “‘Thank You, Lord.” 

As has been observed before, God 
does not expect too much from us in the 
way of gratitude, but He does appreciate 
the simple prayer of thanksgiving. 
Be more faithful in giving it to 
Him. 
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Fourteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


How to Stop Worrying 


“Which of you, by anxious thought, can add to his stature one cubil?’’ (Gospel). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) To-day’s Gospel prescribes the antidote 
against worrying. 

(2) Weare living in an age of chronic worriers. 

(3) We worry uselessly about the past and fu- 
ture; we worry especially about our- 
selves. 

(4) Since worry is a sign of little faith, the 
remedy consists in more faith. 

(5) Worry is a distrust in God. 

(6) Four practical suggestions for eliminating 
the worries of life. 


When our Divine Lord left the little 
house at Nazareth and “‘came preach- 
ing” the good news of the Gospel, He 
faced many difficulties. One of His 
main troubles stemmed from the fact 
that most of the people in His congrega- 
tions were a tired, nervous and worried 
people. Certainly Our Lord must have 
been struck by the vast amount of worry 
He found in the world. All around 
Him He noticed men and women whose 
lives were being broken by care. Many 
people were so burdened by the anxie- 
ties of life as to leave no leisure for the 
finer things. This condition was not 
confined to one class, but extended to all 
classes. It was written in the faces of 
the poor who were worrying about the 
problem of how to make ends meet. 
Our Lord saw it also in the faces of the 
rich, trying to hold on to what they had 
and struggling feverishly for more of 
this world’s goods. Between the two 
extremes of the rich and the poor, Our 
Lord saw all possible degrees, but all in 
all they were people whose hearts were 
mainly set upon possessions. When 
people’s hearts are so set, their degrees 
of wealth make little difference in their 
worries. Their worry comes from living 
for the wrong things. They become 


preoccupied with the cares of the world. 
As Our Saviour looked down from His 
pulpit on the hillside and noticed the 
restlessness of the crowd, with care 
written on their faces, He preached to 
them the identical Gospel which was 
read to you a few moments ago. 


OURS IS AN AGE OF CHRONIC 
WORRIERS 


Little headway has been made in all 
these years, and the present generation 
is doing as good a job at worrying as 
any who have gone before. Well up 
on our best seller lists are such books as 
““Peace of Mind,” ‘‘Peace of Soul,” 
“How to Stop Worrying and Start 
Living.” Cheerfully will our genera- 
tion pay three dollars for any hint that 
will give them a night’s rest. Some 
people are chronic worriers; some 
actually seem to enjoy it. Then there 
are others who pride themselves on the 
fact that they never worry about any- 
thing. Most of us hit the middle-of-the- 
road, for if you have a sense of respon- 
sibility and you face up to it, there are 
times when you are almost forced to 
worry. In the long run, most of our 
worries are groundless. We would be 
much better off if we worried less. 
There are a lot of things worth worrying 
about. However, if you are worrying 
about conditions over which you have 
no control, stop it. The cold war, 
Europe’s troubles, the Atom Bomb, the 
danger of another depression, are all 
things somewhat beyond our control. 
We can do nothing about them. Yet, 
there are some other things like your 
work, the condition of your wife’s 
health, some downright trouble with 
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one of your children—in such cases the 
worrying may be worthwhile provided 
you can reach some sound conclusions 
and do something about them. 


ENTERTAINING FOOLISH AND 
USELESS REGRETS 


A good deal of worry concerns itself 
with the past and the future. The past 
is written and cannot be erased; yet, 
there are some people who will sit by 
the hour looking back, reviewing blun- 
ders or unpleasant experiences of years 
gone by, allowing their minds to swim in 
a maze of ever-widening circles of 
useless regrets. On the other hand, 
there are some who take delight in 
toying with the future. Naturally to- 
day, when you begin to think too much 
about the future of this poor old world, 
you are bound to stir up a headache. 
It does no good and can work harm. 
The late Maurice Francis Egan in his 
‘Recollections of a Happy Life’’ said 
in the closing chapter: “‘If I had my life 
to live over, I would never give a thought 
to the things that might happen, for 
the things that I worried about never 
happened, and the things to which I 
never gave a thought invariably hap- 
pened.” That is the way it always 
works out—ask any good worrier and 
he will tell you. 

A good deal of our worry concerns 
ourselves. As a general rule, we do not 
worry a whole lot about other people. 
In the old days men threw their thoughts 
as far as possible outside themselves and 
found the external world interesting; 
but we, on the contrary, turn our eyes 
in upon ourselves and make ourselves 
our main study. When you become pre- 
occupied with yourself, you begin to 
worry over many trivial things that 
might better be overlooked. This intro- 
spection creates an artificial kind of 
atmosphere within the soul. It is a 
great nursery of worry. Less thought 


of self, more thought of others, and 
more practical charity—this is certainly 
one of the best ways to eliminate many 
of the worries of life. 


INCREASED FAITH AS A REMEDY 
FOR WORRY 


Worry is a sign of little faith and the 
remedy is more faith. God has given 
us life. Will He not give us what life 
needs? Surely, if the birds of the air 
and the lilies of the field can make a 
living, so can we. If the good God is 
interested in the grass in the fields, how 
foolish it is of us to think that He is not 
interested in us, whom He made a little 
less than the angels! How strange it is 
that we have so much confidence in 
others and so little confidence in God! 
We trust our cooks, our engineers, our 
doctors, our so-called leaders, all who 
have at some time or other failed us. 
But we are slow to trust the good God, 
who has yet to fail any man. 

How the Sacred Heart must suffer 
from our distrust! There is nothing 
that cuts so deeply into the human heart 
as to have someone you love distrust 
you. When people act as if you were 
incompetent and did not know your 
business, as if things could not be 
entrusted to you, as if you were not 
entirely dependable and could not be 
recommended, surely such distrust 
makes the heart heavy and sore. If we 
want to stop worrying, we must learn 
to trust God more. Someone has aptly 
described God as the weaver of a great 
tapestry. As we look at the weaving 
from the reverse side, we can see nothing 
but an uncertain design made up of a 
lot of knotted threads; but if we could 
only see the design from the standpoint 
of the Weaver, we would quickly under- 
stand that He is weaving His design 
beautifully. It hurts God when we 
think that things are not coming out 
all right. It will not be until the Day 
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of Judgment, when eternity dawns, that 
Christ Our Lord will roll out our tapes- 
try and let us see the other side. Then 
we shall understand and see the folly 
of our needless concern. 

Wherever anxiety begins, faith ends. 
All our looking ahead and pre-arranging 
things, looking back and regretting 
things, fretting over things of the pres- 
ent moment—all of this results in a 
growing distrust of God. The cure 
for worry is more faith, more confidence 
in God—a simple trustful willingness 
to leave all things in God’s hands. 
We must have more distrust of self. 
For as we are going along now many of 
us are acting as though we could move 
mountains and as though God could 
take care only of the molehills. After 
our countless mistakes and little prog- 
ress, it is time that we reverse the order. 
A more humble opinion of oneself will 
help a great deal towards eliminating 
the worries of life. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR 
ELIMINATING WORRIES ° 


A few practical suggestions may be 
offered. (1) Spend more time in the 
presence of the Blessed Sacrament. Get 
into the habit of making frequent visits 
to a nearby church. Sit alone and 
apart, and let your worries and troubles 
dissolve in Christ’s Blessed Presence. 
God is your refuge and your strength, 


an ever-present help in trouble. Cast 
your care upon Him for He hath care 
of you. In the presence of the Blessed 
Sacrament you will begin to see things 
in a new light, for most worry comes 
from living for the wrong things. Ten 
minutes a day spent in the presence of 
the Blessed Sacrament will do wonders 
to rid you of the torment of worry. 

(2) If you can afford to make a week- 
end closed retreat, try todoso. ‘‘Come 
ye apart into a desert place and I will 
speak to your souls.” By going away 
to some retreat house, and placing your- 
self in a position where you can calmly 
and prayerfully separate the wheat 
from the chaff, you can put first things 
first in your life. This will be a grand 
investment in time, money and religion, 
and you will never have reason to regret 
it. 

(3) Cultivate the practice of regular 
confession and frequent reception of 
Holy Communion. You need the grace 
of the Sacraments: not just a little 
grace but as much as you can gain. 
Peace of mind and soul goes with a 
frank and sincere confession; the life 
of the soul is worthy and frequent 
reception of Holy Communion. 

(4) Form the habit of making frequent 
ejaculations to Our Lord and Our Lady. 
Many times in the course of the day 
say: “Lord, I believe; help Thou my 
unbelief. Lord, increase my faith.” 


Fifteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


Perseverance 


“*Be not weary in well doing, for in due time we shall reap if we do not relax’’ (Epistle). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) In looking back over their lives, successful 
people take chief pride in their struggles. 
(2) Without struggle none can merit a reward. 
(3) It is during our struggles that the devil 
seeks to discourage us. 


(4) Gradual relaxation in the religious life 
leads to loss of faith. 

(5) Weariness of spirit causes many people to 
drift away from the Church. 

(6) St. Philip Neri’s program for perseverance. 

(7) Need for a regular rule of life. 
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I have read many books on men and 
women. Nothing is so interesting as 
human life—especially its story from 
birth, through struggle, to success and 
recognition. I especially enjoy auto- 
biographies because the teller of his 
own story is usually more frank and 
honest about his struggle and blunders. 
Most men and women refer to the dark 
days of struggle with peculiar pride. 
They are not looking for sympathy or 
pity for what they have endured; they 
simply want people to appreciate that 
the achievements they have to their 
credit came with struggle and that the 
victory was a glorious one. Darkness 
always precedes the dawn. So, too, in 
the spiritual life. If we merit the crown 
of eternal life, it is going to be a matter 
of struggle. 

Most of us get started allright. With 
the help of good parents and of Catholic 
education, we are gradually and prop- 
erly introduced into the spiritual life. 
Then come trial, temptation, discourage- 
ment, and especially weariness to chal- 
lenge us. If we can manage somehow 
to fight our way through, and overcome 
these barriers that stand between the 
soul and God, we will persevere. When 
the books are opened and we are per- 
mitted one day to read for ourselves the 
story of our own spiritual life, which we 
are writing now, the chapters that will 
be the most interesting will concern our 
spiritual difficulties and how we met 
them. 


DISCOURAGEMENT IS A RUSE OF 
THE DEVIL 


First face this fact. The devil is 
perpetually trying to discourage us in 
our religious life. We become discour- 
aged with our prayers. We cannot see 
where we are making an inch of prog- 
ress. If anything, we seem to be getting 
worse as time goes on. We have so 
many distractions. Then, too, God 
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does not seem to hear our prayers; 
if He does, He does not seem to answer. 
So, the temptation is always to give up 
prayer with the devilish ejaculation: 
**What’s the use?” 

In our struggle to be good we go 
frequently to confession. Eventually 
we all face a strong temptation to dis- 
couragement with ourselves. We tell 
the same old story week after week. 
Despite all our good resolutions to be 
better, we see so little improvement from 
one year to another that again comes the 
idea: ‘‘What’s the use?” After years 
of frequent Communion, we relax for a 
short period. We do not seem to miss 
the Blessed Sacrament, and apparently 
are none the worse for our absence from 
the altar rail. Finally, when our con- 
fessor inquires why we have remained 
away so long, we are suddenly faced 
up with the situation and meekly reply: 
“TI don’t know. I used to go fre- 
quently.” There are many who can 
look back to the time when they at- 
tended Mass with precise regularity and 
some devotion. Actually they loved 
the Mass. Then something happened; 
perhaps you moved from one parish to 
another, but you began to go always to 
the last Mass. It seemed to suffice and 
so you thought nothing of it. Later you 
discovered that all love and devotion for 
the Holy Sacrifice was gone. Now all 
these things happen very easily, simply, 
and without drama. We simply relax 
spiritually; that’s all. Unless some- 
thing comes along to stop this downdrag 
and force us to face up sharply to this 
spiritual challenge, we are apt to find 
some day that we are completely without 
faith. 


WEARINESS OF SPIRIT IS A 

CAUSE OF DRIFT 

The large number of people who have 
drifted away from the Church did so, 
not because of serious doubts concerning 
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the faith, not because of sin or worldli- 
ness, but primarily because they gave 
in to this weariness of spirit. It is 
not easy to live a good life in this world 
of ours. We get so little encouragement 
to do so. Most of us thrive on encour- 
agement, but we find ourselves living 
in a country where over one hundred 
million people seldom bother about 
religion. Some of us have to live under 
the same roof with fallen-away Catho- 
lics. Many others have to work along- 
side them. Others have friends and 
close associates who are not in the least 
interested in religion. Religious con- 
versation is taboo. On all sides we 
must meet with the people who never 
lose an opportunity to hold up to ridicule 
anyone who takes his religion se- 
riously. It takes a strong character to 
stand this and a large number of us 
cannot take it. This accounts for a 
great deal of our weariness in well-doing. 
There is no point in underestimating the 
force of such influences, which success- 
fully turn many souls from God. 


ST. PHILIP NERI ON 
PERSEVERANCE 


In the life of St. Philip Neri we read 
that a young man came to him one day 
in all the enthusiasm of early manhood, 
a young man endowed with many gifts 
and with that strength of mind which 
looks forward to the future and carefully 
counts the cost of what it undertakes. 
He said: 

“‘Father Philip, if I were sure that I 
should persevere to the end, I would live 
the life of a saint, but I see so many 
begin, and so few go to the end; so 
many pass through the phase of religious 
earnestness, and then go back to the 
world, that I fear to begin lest I should 
not have courage to persevere.” 

St. Philip asked: ‘‘What would you 
do if you were sure that you would 
persevere?” 


“‘IT would say my prayers with great 
devotion every day,” said the young 
man, “I would make my self-examina- 
tion carefully every night; I would 
receive the Sacraments with great 
regularity; I would every day try to live 
in all things for the glory of God.” 

“Well,” said St. Philip, “do this— 
keep on doing it—never begin to give 
up any of these things and you will 
persevere to the end. I promise you 
this.” 

Thus, perseverance, my friends, is 
simply going on doing faithfully all the 
duties of life, using faithfully all the 
means of grace and never giving up 
anything. Itis when we begin to reduce 
religiously and allow one thing after 
another to go without struggle that our 
perseverance is at stake. 


A PRACTICAL RULE OF LIFE 


Every one of you should have a rule 
of life—something to go by, no matter 
how ordinary or simple it might be. 
For the vast majority that will include 
morning and night prayers, faithfulness 
to Holy Mass and regular reception of 
the Sacraments. Now if you take these 
exercises and hold on to them and under 
no circumstances give them up, the 
chances are that you will persevere. 
There is little danger that any of us will 
attempt too much in the practice of our 
religion. The danger is that some of us 
will be content with too little. Many 
have reduced their religious life to such 
a miserably small affair that they dare 
not think of letting another thing go. 
We are not giving a great deal to God. 
Most of us are giving Him very little. 
A kindly statistician furnished us re- 
cently with this breakdown of seventy 
years. Suppose God granted you a life 
of seventy years. How would it be 
distributed? How would you spend it? 
Statistics divide these seventy years in 
this way: 
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Three years would be spent in educa- 
tion 

Eight years in amusements 

Six years at the dinner table 

Five years in transportation 

Four years in conversation 

Fourteen years in work 

Three years in reading 

Twenty-four years in sleeping 


How much time do you give to God? 
If you went to Mass every Sunday and 
prayed for five minutes every morning 
and evening, you would give five months 
to God—five months out of seventy 
years of your life. So there is no cause 
for any of us to complain. We are not 
doing too much; most of us are doing 
too little. So, let us hold firmly to what 
we have, and with God’s help resist all 


temptations and discouragements that 
would lead to spiritual relaxation. Do 
not be discouraged at the struggle we 
must face with the world, the flesh and 
the devil. The crown of eternal life is 
not ours for the wishing but ours for the 
winning. 
Shall I be carried to the skies 
On flowery beds of ease; 


While others fought to win the prize, 
' And sailed through bloody seas? 


So, with St. Paul, fight the good fight and 
pray that you will be able to finish your 
course and keep the faith. With God’s 
help you can do it. Be not weary in 
well-doing, for in due time we shall reap 
God’s promised reward if we do not re- 
lax. 


Sixteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


Enemies of the Church 


“They watched Him’ (Gospel). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) We Catholics are always on the spot. 

(2) We are watched lovingly by God; we are 
watched by our fellow-Catholics; we are 
closely watched by the enemies of Christ. 

(3) The conduct of lax Catholics is cited by the 
lazy and indifferent as a justification of 
their own mode of life. 

(4) Catholics are thus frequently the worst 
enemies of the Church. 

(5) The conversions to the Church would be in- 
creased manifold if Catholics lived up 
more fully to their religion, 


(6) Each of us should make an examination of 


his conscience regarding his responsi- 
bility in this matter. 


There can be little doubt that Catho- 
lics as a rule are on the spot. Unlike 
many other people who can come and go 
and do as they please, we must be on 
our good behavior. People expect more 
of Catholics. The standard of conduct 
they set for us: is higher than it is for 
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others. Because so much is expected 
of us, “we are watched.” The candid 
camera is focused on us most of the time. 


CATHOLICS ARE ALWAYS 
WATCHED 


We are watched, first of all, by Our 
Heavenly Father. The eyes of. God 
are fixed upon His children. He sees 
everything. Nothing is hidden. from 
God. But the eyes of God are kindly 
and reflect great love. He is pleased 
when He sees us going about doing good. 
He is saddened when we do what is 
wrong. One great Saint gave as a rule 
of life: “‘Remember that God sees you 
and you are safe.””’ Remembrance of 
the all-seeing eye of God will indeed 
keep us good. 

We are watched by one another. 
Whether we realize it or not, as we 
journey through this life, we are either 
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a good or a bad influence on countless 
others with whom we come in contact. 
My life shall touch a dozen lives before 

the day is done, 
Leave countless marks for good or ill 
ere sets this evening’s sun. 
Man cannot escape for a moment this 
radiation of his character, this constant 
weakening or strengthening of others. 
The effect of our words and acts every 
day we live is tremendous. 

As Catholics, we are closely watched 
by the enemies of Christ. The men 
who came into the Gospel this morning 
and watched Christ as He came into the 
house of one of the chief priests on the 
Sabbath day had no good motive in so 
doing. They were out to “get some- 
thing on Our Lord.” The forces of 
opposition to Christ were gathering, 
and the shadow of Calvary and the 
Cross is cast over this sinister event. 
The servant cannot be greater than the 
Master; so, as followers of Christ, Our 
Lord, we must expect some of this un- 
kindly and unfriendly watching. Let 
us look a little bit into it. 


EXCUSE OF LAZY AND 
INDIFFERENT CATHOLICS 


The army of people who seldom if 
ever darken the doors of any church 
from one end of the year to the other 
are quick to justify their religious indif- 
ference. Now, the easiest way for them 
to do that is to seize upon some unholy 
examples and hold them up for public 
gaze as representative of all religion. 
It is a common remark: “I don’t go 
to church, but I am just as good as 
many who do.” That old, hackneyed 
tag has been thrown in the faces of 
churchgoers for years. I have rarely 
heard it presented in any other form. 
It is trotted out as the unanswerable 
argument by the lazy and the indiffer- 
ent. This is their defense. This jus- 
tifies their absence from worship. The 


Church, they feel, is the exclusive prop- 
erty of the saints. No sinners or 
weaklings should think of darkening 
the doors of the Church. Of course, 
they are utterly ignorant of Christ and 
His mission on this earth. For it was 
Christ who came “‘not to call the just 
but sinners to _ repentance.” The 
Church of Christ must always be vitally 
interested in the salvation of the souls 
of all men. But the enemies will not 
have this; they want the Church to save 
the saints and to leave the sinners alone. 

Now, if the Church depended exclu- 
sively on the saints living in this world 
and barred its doors to all others, relig- 
ion would be as dead as a doornail; . 
that would please our enemies mightily. 
Note too the unfairness of these people 
who are‘‘ watching us.”” They are blind 
as a bat to the example of the good 
people in the Church. The example 
of the good Catholic means little or 
nothing to them. They are not inter- 
ested in good example. Certainly, we 
know only too well that many Catholics 
give bad example. All we have to do is 
to consult the daily newspaper to verify 
that. 

But, to keep the record straight, 
there are plenty of Catholics in all walks 
of life who are setting the unbelieving 
world a fine, a magnificent example. 
These good Catholics are an inspiration 
to their lukewarm brethren. They are 
a sharp rebuke to pagans and unbeliev- 
ers. Too little is said of the good Cath- 
olics. They themselves do not mind 
that, for their life is hid with Christ, 
their God, and it would embarrass them 
if we called too much attention to the 
holiness of their lives. They much 
prefer to go about the business of saving 
their souls in a quiet and dignified way. 
God will reward them. They know 
that, and it is enough. But the poor 
bad Catholic—the poor one who gets 
caught, whose sin is exposed, who gets 
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his name in the paper, who is arrested 
and found guilty, who perhaps is in- 
volved in some divorce scandal—here 
is the unfortunate soul who is held 
up to ridicule and presented to the 
unbelieving world as a fair example 
of the frailness and hypocrisy of all 
religion. The enemies of religion are 
dirty fighters. They will use any per- 
son or thing to prove their point, to 
justify their religious indifference. The 
enemies of religion cannot keep their 
blowsup. Apparently they never heard 
of fair play. 


CATHOLICS OFTEN THEIR OWN 
WORST ENEMIES 


Now look at this from a more personal 
angle. Concerning the enemies of the 
Church, are we Catholics ourselves not 
our own worst enemies? Offhand, can 
you think of any other single force that 
has worked as much harm, done as 
much damage to the Catholic Church as 
Catholics themselves? When Chirst 
made His promise: ‘‘The gates of hell 
shall not prevail” against His Church, 
He had in mind the enemies from both 
within and without the Church. It is 
only through the divine power of Christ 
that the Church has remained standing 
all these years. Everything has been 
done that could be done to destroy the 
Church by its enemies from without. 
But the boring from within, the mortal 
wounds and blows the Church has 
received from members of her own house- 
hold, these have been terrific. This 
boring from within continues on to this 
day; so, it must be the concern of all of 
us. 
One Catholic living a life contrary 
to the Church’s moral teaching does 
more harm to us than all the Klansmen 
of Georgia. A newspaper scandal in- 
volving those who are professedly Catho- 
lic is a more deadly argument against 
the Church than any vicious anti- 
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Catholic pamphlet. Yes, we are our 
own worst enemies, and, if we watched 
ourselves more closely, made closer and 
better examinations of conscience, and 
became more acutely conscious of our 
influence in this world, things might be 
vastly different for the Catholic Church 
in these United States. ‘So let your 
light shine before men that they may see 
your good works and glorify your Father 
who is in heaven.” But if our light is 
hid, then indeed we are unprofitable 
servants. So many candles are hid. 
What is far worse, so many candles 
have gone out. No wonder Catholicism 
appears meaningless to so many non- 
Catholics. How could it be otherwise 
when it seems to have such little mean- 
ing for those who practise it? No one 
but God knows the large number who 
have come up to the door of the Church 
only to be turned away by some bad 
Catholic. The world to-day is truly 
hungering for religious faith and it 
might be converted; but the Church is 
top-heavy with lazy, indifferent cradle 
Catholics. Barely living up to their 
religion, lacking all interest in what the 
Church is doing, living lives without 
prayer or penance, they are useless in 
arousing interest in others outside of 
the fold. 


OUR CONVERSIONS SHOULD BE 
MUCH MORE NUMEROUS 


We cannot boast of the 115,000 con- 
verts that came into the Church last 
year. We know full well that they are 
but a handful of the countless millions 
outside our doors who might have been 
brought in if only more Catholics could 
be persuaded to live up more fully to 
their religion. Argument does not make 
converts; what counts more than any- 
thing else is example—good example. 
The example of a good Catholic man or 
woman can work wonders, almost mira- 
cles. 











SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 





Take a good look at yourself to-day. 
Pass judgment on yourself and don’t 
be too quick about it. Too many make 
excuses and shirk their responsibility 
for the spreading of the truth—for the 
salvation of others. Perhaps we are not 
guilty of giving bad example, but most 
of us are guilty of a shallow indifference 
to souls outside who might be helped if 
only we would take a little more interest 


in sharing the faith. A man who for 
over ten years had been happily married 
to a good Catholic woman was asked on 
a sick bed to see a priest. He smiled 
and said: ‘‘Gladly will I see a priest, 
I have thought of becoming a Catholic 
for many years, but I have been waiting 
for you to ask me.” How many sincere 
and decent people are there outside 
to-day still waiting for someone to ex- 
tend them an invitation? 











Refining the Elementary 
Course of Study 


By PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., LITT.D., LL.D. 


‘on DEPARTMENT of Public In- 
struction of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania has released an interim re- 
port (Bulletin 233-B) on the elementary 
course of study. It is the belief of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and his committee that an improved 
State curriculum is achieved when the 
local interest of each community in im- 
proving its own schools is given status 
and increased impetus through the en- 
couragement of a state-wide program, 
based upon this participation. A pre- 
vious Bulletin (233-A, 1946) launched 
the state-wide program. The present 
Bulletin is the course of study which 
grew out of that state-wide participa- 
tion. The related material of school 
settings and administration procedures 
necessary to implement the course of 
study form part of Bulletin 233-A. The 
committee hopes, through experimenta- 
tion and evaluation, to be in a position 
to produce the proposed Bulletin 233-C 
within three or four years. This final 
Bulletin of the present series will repre- 
sent such further reorganization and re- 
finement as are deemed advisable or 
necessary by the people of Pennsylvania 
who are interested in education. 


DEMOCRATICALLY BUILT 
PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


It is interesting to note that yearly 
meetings were held at Harrisburg in 
1947 and in 1948 to which editorial rep- 
resentatives of all companies publish- 
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ing textbooks, children’s books, encyclo- 
pedias, maps, and tests were invited. 
As a result of these meetings plans were 
drawn up whereby more productive use 
of the research resources, the profes- 
sional services, and the professional ma- 
terials of educational publishers could 
be made. These yearly meetings were 
attended by representatives of veteran, 
labor, education, health, professional, 
industrial, church, service, farm, busi- 
ness, and civic organizations. Com- 
mittees of classroom teachers and school 
administrators made up the member- 
ship of the committees immediately con- 
cerned with the development of the 
course of study. They functioned in the 
réle of experts who screened and evalu- 
ated the many contributions that were 
made by forty state-wide organizations 
of laymen in education. It is felt that 
the resulting Bulletin is unique to the 
extent that: (1) it has been built demo- 
cratically on a state-wide basis by people 
who are going to use it; (2) much ma- 
terial is devoted to administrative plans 
and policies for the teacher, the adminis- 
trator, and other school personnel to 
give impetus and direction to the curric- 
ulum; (3) the importance of the inter- 
relationship between the course of study 
and the setting of the school plant and 
equipment is emphasized; (4) the scope 
and sequence of subject-matter areas are 
defined in such a way that the use of 
local resources and teacher initiative are 
encouraged; (5) much provision is made 
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for translating into action and social use 
all possible aspects of pupil learning; 
and (6) it contains suggestions on how to 
use the Bulletin as a part of a long-term 
program of in-service growth of school 
personnel. 


ADMINISTRATIVE POLICIES AND 
PROCEDURES 


The opening chapter of the Bulletin 
takes up first the great question of the 
administrative policies and procedures in 
the light of the developing curriculum. 
Under this head are included the over-all 
functions of administration and the 
principles that guide educators in fitting 
the school plant to the needs of the cur- 
riculum, in meeting pupil needs, in eval- 
uating, reporting and recording prog- 
ress, and in articulating the elementary 
with the secondary schools. The second 
chapter takes up the work of the teacher 
in planning for classroom living and 
management. The use of time to best 
advantage is the first phase of this prob- 
lem; it is of great importance to every 
teacher, but especially to the teacher in a 
small school with a minimum of super- 
vision and to the teacher of a multi- 
grade room where the difficulties seem to 
be multiplied in direct relation to the 
number of grades taught by the teacher. 
The Bulletin gives specific direction to 
guide the teacher in preparing for class 
activities. The teacher is told to give 
consideration to all the factors of every 
learning situation. ‘‘It is important for 
the teacher to know what she wishes to 
accomplish, and why, and to have ade- 
quate plans in order that she and the 
children can go far towards the realiza- 
tion of the desired outcomes. A suc- 
cessful teacher studies the whole curricu- 
lum, what the children have done before 
they come to her and what they are 
likely to do after they leave her. Only 
thus can she see how her work fits into 
the continuity of the whole plan. Suc- 


cessful teachers also spend much time 
and effort planning so that learning will 
be thorough and orderly for each child. 
This, of course, necessitates a thorough 
knowledge of each child. Over-all plan- 
ning by the teacher includes time to plan 
and to evaluate results with the children 
since this will enrich both the planning 
and the evaluating” (p. 44). 


GETTING BEST RESULTS FROM 
EVERY CLASS ACTIVITY 


The alert teacher seeks always to get 
the best possible result from every class 
activity and from every out-of-class ac- 
tivity. The Bulletin reminds her that 
every day there are innumerable ways in 
which a richer interpretation of the 
meanings of “‘things about us” can be 
brought to the children. The school in 
the small village or the open country is 
surrounded by a rich laboratory full of 
potential science and social iiving experi- 
ences. In the larger town or city, first- 
hand experiences with the natural en- 
vironment are less accessible, but the 
urban environment has vast resources in 
trade and industry which offer children 
opportunities to watch people at work. 
The use of community resources in build- 
ing up a program of out-of-classroom ac- 
tivities requires the codperation of 
school-minded citizen's ready to sacrifice 
their own time and convenience to en- 
rich the offerings of the school. It is of 
little value for the teacher to plan a trip 
to the post office, for instance, if the 
postmaster is unwilling to meet with 
teachers and school children on a field 
trip. 

There are some aspects of education 
that permeate the whole day. No op- 
portunity must be lost to teach the 
child habits of healthful living, the basic 
skills of inter-group living, the control of 
emotions, the intellectual skills that 
make one adept in human relationships, 
and home and community citizenship. 
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It is generally agreed, says the Bulletin, 
that character, home and community 
citizenship cannot be taught as a formal- 
ized subject. Training in character and 
citizenship must be derived from prac- 
tice, and from precepts and examples 
established in the everyday processes of 
school living. Conduct of pupils in the 
classroom, auditorium, library, halls, 
stairs, lavatories, cafeteria, and play- 
ground should be a matter of school 
policy. A final aspect of education that 
permeates the school day is training in 
safety. Safety instruction should be 
taught wherever and whenever appro- 
priate. “It is most important that 
every regular curricular opportunity be 
used to emphasize constructively the 
safety aspects of subject-matter presen- 
tation” (p. 63). 


FUNDAMENTAL IMPORTANCE OF 
THE LANGUAGE ARTS 


Chapter ITI takes up the language arts 
first among the formal subjects of the 
curriculum, because the ability to re- 
ceive and to transmit ideas is funda- 
mental to growth in all curricular areas. 
The language arts make a vital contri- 
bution to the whole curriculum. Lan- 
guage is the tool of communication. Its 
skills are listening; observing, speaking, 
reading, and writing. The accuracy of 
the child’s thinking is profoundly con- 
ditioned on the accuracy of his vocabu- 
lary. He must know the meaning and 
the use of a word before it becomes part 
of his vocabulary. The development of 
a comprehension vocabulary is the first 
sequence in language development. 
Then when the average child enters 
school, he has approximately a 2500- 
word vocabulary and expresses himself 
in sentences with a minimum of from 
five to six words. Give the child need 
and opportunity to express himself, and 
he will develop a meaningful vocabulary 
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and an increasing skill in expression. 
His oral language, the second sequence, 
forms the basis for development of abil- 
ity in reading and writing. His ability 
to deal with concepts in oral language 
will assure success in dealing with them 
in reading situations. Reading, the 
third sequence, and oral language are 
interdependent and each stimulates 
growth in the other. His concepts de- 
velop and his speech reflects this de- 
velopment. “‘His achievement in and 
his capacity for language grow to the ex- 
tent that he has a need for and a desire 
to express himself” (p. 68). Growth 
in ability in writing—the expression of 
thought through the media of legible 
handwriting, correct spelling, and cor- 
rect usage—will be largely determined 
by the need for expression and the depth 
or breadth of experience preceding it. 
“Helping the child to appreciate 
handwriting as an effective tool for ex- 
pression must be continued throughout 
the school years” (p. 109). The child 
will suffer a definite life handicap unless 
he is able to record his thoughts, and the 
thoughts of others, easily and rapidly. 
Studies of handwriting reveal that a cer- 
tain standard of excellence is achieved 
about the time the child reaches the 
middle grades, and thereafter a process 
of deterioration sets in; the writing of 
high school students is inferior to that of 
pupils in the upper grades, college stu- 
dents do not write so well as high school 
students, and one authority claims that 
university professors are the worst 
writers of all. Perhaps the answer is 
found in the lack of a writing conscience. 
Elementary pupils and their teachers 
are keenly aware of the need of correct 
legible writing, but the writing con- 
science of many beyond the elementary 
grades becomes dim, obscure, and dull. 
The Bulletin attempts to answer the 
leading questions that are usually pre- 


sented by a beginning teacher: 
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When do we begin handwriting in- 
struction? 

Shall we use manuscript or cursive 
writing? 

How shall we present the alphabet? 

When is the best time to make the 
transition from manuscript to cur- 
sive writing? 

How do I teach writing to a left- 
handed child? 

What are the standards for good hand- 
writing to-day? 


DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREN IS 
NOT UNIFORM 


It is not safe to assume that the child 
at a given age is as fully developed as 
every other child of that age. The 
given child may be older or younger in 
one phase of development than in an- 
other. He may be retarded in skeletal 
growth but accelerated in neuromuscular 
growth. His eye may be retarded, while 
his speech has reached full maturity. 
The teacher must discover the stage of 
maturity that the child has actually at- 
tained, and provide opportunities suited 
to the development of his various struc- 
tures and abilities. There must be no 
demand that the child conform in every 
respect to the average of his age level. 
The Bulletin reminds the teacher that 
the eyes of many children from six to 
eight are not ready to make the fine dis- 
criminations for reading and some other 
types of school work. Pressure beyond 
his capacity may cause visual defects, 
reading difficulties, and emotional up- 
sets. 

“The planning of a stimulating en- 
vironment to direct growth in language 
art skills must consider the sequences of 
both child and language growth.” The 
vocabulary from six to eight becomes en- 
riched and broadened as wider experi- 
ence with real and interesting things 
adds to their store of meanings. Not in- 
frequently the vocabulary increases 


from approximately 2500 words, the 
original endowment of the six-year-old, 
to 10,000 words before the end of the 
third year in school. The Bulletin out- 
lines expected results through an analy- 
sis of the advancing skills of the pupil 
as he grows in age. Thus, the six-year- 
old begins to keep to a topic and de- 
velops a sentence sense by observing the 
teacher write at group dictation; the 
seven-year-old can relate events in se- 
quence, begins to conform his oral pat- 
tern of speech to accepted grammatical 
usage, begins to write sentences for him- 
self, and establishes control of accept- 
able speech sounds; the eight-year-old 
shows increasing independence in writ- 
ing simple sentences, takes new pleasure 
in more rapid silent reading, and de- 
velops ability to analyze new words inde- 
pendently; the nine-year-old partici- 
pates freely in discussion, develops re- 
spect for grammatical usage in his oral 
language, masters new words on his own 
initiative, and gains rapidly in his rate 
of silent reading; the ten-year-old reads 
materials of third reader difficulty with 
ease, understanding, and enjoyment. 
learns something of the uses of the dic- 
tionary (even of the simpler encylo- 
pedia), and begins to develop a para- 
graph sense that prepares him for the 
writing of notes and letters; the eleven- 
year-old handles fourth reader materials 
with facility and satisfaction, advances 
to the use of reference books and the 
library card catalogue, develops his 
paragraph sense and retains ideas well, 
and approaches the level of acceptable 
adult patterns in his oral speech. 

The ninth, tenth, and eleventh years 
are commonly the period of pre- 
adolescence. Intellectually it is a period 
of rapid progress with improvement in 
time and space concepts, a lengthening 
of attention span, a marked developing 
of problem-solving ability, and a widen- 
ing of reading interests. The pre- 
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adolescents are alert, active, and curious 
about many things. The Bulletin notes 
that they are curious also about sex, and 
wisely advises: ‘‘Complete physical and 
psychological information is inadvisable 
at this time. Since readiness for sex 
instruction is an individual matter, it is 
not presented for group discussion. 
Rather, it will be given in private con- 
ferences.” 

The period under discussion is the 
‘“*gang age’’—boys prefer boys, and girls 
prefer girls, to the point of antagonism. 
The preference for persons of their own 
age and group makes adult guidance 
difficult; they frankly resent adult dom- 
ination. Yet, there is need for a 
strong controlling hand. Strong adult 
control that respects the growing indi- 
viduality of the young person is particu- 
larly important during this period, as 
evidenced in the records of our juvenile 
courts. 


ATTENTION AT BASE OF MENTAL 
POWER 


Attention lies at the base of mental 
power. If we wish to develop mental 
power in the child, we must strengthen 
his capacity to listen. Basic to the 
capacity to listen is the ability to hear. 
If a child does not hear effectively, the 
first step is to improve his hearing. 
The Department of Public Instruction 
of the State of Pennsylvania offers a spe- 
cial bulletin that will help teachers to 
determine the hearing needs of children 
and to adjust school procedures to these 
needs. This bulletin (#421), Meeting 
the Needs of the Acoustically Handi- 
capped, is available upon request from 
the Pennsylvania Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg. 

The great job of the teacher is then 
to teach children to listen: purposely, 
accurately, critically, and responsively. 
Listening is a skill that should be taught 
all day long. Children learn to listen 
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by listening. The school’s listening 
program includes all the experiences of 
the school day. It is necessary to moti- 
vate the children to listen effectively. 
They listen with ease to a teacher who 
has a pleasant well-modulated voice, and 
they readily imitate the example of a 
teacher who is herself a good listener. 
Bulletin 233-B gives a number of prac- 
tical suggestions to teachers who wish to 
develop the listening capacity of their 
children. 


FOSTERING A COMMAND OF AN 
EXPANDING VOCABULARY 


Speech activities make up a major 
part of the elementary school program. 
The first requisite of a speech program, 
says the Bulletin, is an environmental 
condition which will assure the best emo- 
tional and physical adjustment. The 
course of study must call for a continu- 
ous growth program of speech education. 
Children can talk when they come to 
school; sometimes the harassed teacher 
wishes that she had been able to preside 
over their speech program from the very 
beginning. It is her task to teach them 
to speak better, sometimes much better 
than they were capable of doing when 
they entered school. There is no royal 
road; the teacher must take the children 
as they are, and give them opportunities 
and experiences that will help them to 
develop into individuals who are utiliz- 
ing all their capabilities. Her great 
purpose is to put them in possession of 
all the power of which their Creator 
made them capable. 

Healthy interpersonal relationships 
(pupil-teacher and pupil-pupil relation- 
ships) help the children to achieve emo- 
tional adjustment. The Bulletin tells 
the teacher to: 


Maintain a free, disciplined classroom 
atmosphere, conducive to courteous 
spontaneous expression. 
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Keep every speech situation pleasant. 


Do not force children to recite orally 
or confess guilt publicly. 


Use poems and games to motivate 
order and relaxation. 


Use discussion periods for problem 
and tension solving. 


Endeavor to understand the environ- 
mental problems of the community 
and home (pp. 77-78). 


PHYSICAL ADJUSTMENT OF CHILD 
AN IMPORTANT AIM 


Physical adjustment of the child is 
the main objective of the Health and 
Physical Education Program, given 
later in the Bulletin. Even the child 
who is abnormal physically can develop 
from games a degree of rhythm, relaxa- 
tion, poise, posture, and confidence. 
The interest and the confidence of the 
teacher impart to the child a willingness 
and a high determination to overcome 
his handicap. If his home environment 
has developed in the child a number of 
bad speech habits, it becomes the first 
task of the school to overcome these by 
establishing habits of correct speech. 
The school can create rich and environ- 
mental experiences and situations that 
will give the child a variety of oppor- 
tunities to express correctly in oral 
speech the facts he learns and the feel- 
ings he experiences. The school day, 
says the Bulletin, should provide ample 
time for the development of formal and 
informal communication. Here articu- 
latory errors will reveal themselves, and 
the skillful teacher can plan the remedial 
work that is called for in the given situa- 
tion. Stuttering, lallation, and other 
serious speech defects may demand the 
attention of an expert in the field. The 
norms of an effective speech program, as 
presented in the Bulletin, are these: 
(1) the program must provide experi- 
ences that stimulate the desire to speak ; 


(2) the classroom atmosphere must be 
conducive to both formal and informal 
speech; (3) each child must have oppor- 
tunities to participate in the speech ac- 
tivities suggested at his age level; 
(4) each child must show growth in the 
presentation of his ideas; (5) each child 
must show an increasing control of lan- 
guage, vocabulary, articulation, and 
voice, and a growing awareness of his re- 
sponsibility to the group in speech situa- 
tions. 

The program of reading instruction 
and reading activities is too vast for 
satisfactory sketching here. The phi- 
losophy underlying an effective reading 
program is well presented in the Bulle- 
tin: ‘“‘The modern concept of a well- 
balanced reading program is one in 
which all its elements—oral, silent, in- 
formational, literary, recreational, and 
vocabulary development—are present at 
each and every grade level. The pro- 
gram is a continuum, and the difference 
at each grade level is not in what is 
taught but, rather, the degree to which 
each element is developed. Increasing 
maturity with its increasing ability pro- 
vides the basis for constant refinement of 
skills and appreciation” (p. 87). 

Minute directions are given the 
teacher for directing growth in compre- 
hension and for leading the child to the 
command of an expanding vocabulary. 
Rates of comprehension are developed 
through skimming to locate specific in- 
formation, rapid reading to gain a gen- 
eral impression, and careful study-type 
reading for exact information. The 
teacher learns the use of reading ma- 
terials in a remedial reading program, 
and the developing of an appreciation 
of literature is based upon the axiom: 
“‘Love of literature must be caught— 
not taught.” Reading aloud to children 
finds a place in the constructive reading 
program. “‘There is no period in the 
day that can bring greater satis- 
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faction.... Interest in further reading 
is stimulated through the social situation 
of sharing a rich experience.” Finally, 
the Bulletin gives attention tothe 
breadth of the reading program, gives 
definite instruction on the reading and 
memorizing of poetry, and commends 
the book report as a medium of giving 
the children opportunity to share their 
discoveries with others and to stimulate 
further reading. The great question of 
the prevailing addiction to comics re- 
ceives attention. “If a child reads 
comics ... it should be a cue to the alert 


teacher that ... the child needs to be 
stimulated and guided to find similar 
but more worthwhile elements in good 
literature.” 

We have attempted to sketch the first 
three chapters of this fine contribution 
to the study of the course of study. 
The remaining eight chapters deal with 
various subject-matter areas of the 
modern elementary school, the needs of 
the mentally retarded in the regular class- 
room, the place of the kindergarten in 
elementary education, and the use of 
audiovisual aids. 











Questions ANSWERED 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 





Second Blessing of Baptismal 
Water on Vigil of Pentecost 


Question: Is there an obligation to 
bless new baptismal water on the Vigil 
of Pentecost? As we had no baptism 
here since Easter, no blessed water was 
used and probably none will be used for 
a long time. It seems so useless under 
the conditions to go through the long 
ceremonies again. Certainly the reason 
for the law does not exist in a tiny parish 


such as ours. 
SACERDOS. 


Answer: The second blessing of 
baptismal water during the Paschaltide 
is mandatory; and there are two deci- 
sions to this effect in the Collected 
Decrees of the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites (nn. 3331 and 4005). 

The big reason for this blessing on 
the Vigil of Pentecost, as on the Vigil of 
Easter, is to make live again these two 
seasons of baptism in the early Church. 
The rubrics do provide that where the 
baptismal water runs short afterwards it 
can be blessed with a shorter blessing. 
But this blessing on the Vigil of Pente- 
cost is not done for the renewal of the 
water; for otherwise the baptismal 
water would be ordered renewed every 
so often. It is done as a part of the 
liturgy of those mighty feast days, cele- 
brating the Resurrection of the Saviour 
and the vitalizing of the Mystical Body 
of the Saviour by the coming of the 
Holy Ghost. The Church still desires 
baptisms in connection with these feast 
days if they can be conveniently had. 
The Easter Candle, symbolic of the 


Saviour, is fittingly made a part of the 
ritual of these two blessings as opposed 
to subsequent blessings of baptismal 
water that may be needed. 


Is Pledge a Promise or Only a 
Resolution? 


Question: Does the pledge which 
children take at the time of Confirma- 
tion to abstain from alcoholic drinks 
until the age of twenty-one bind in 
conscience? Practically all of the 
priests in this vicinity, I should say, are 
of the opinion that it does not. How- 
ever, in giving the pledge to a group of 
confirmati recently, a certain bishop of 
my acquaintance declared to the chil- 
dren that it did not apply in family circles 
where drinks are customarily served. 
This fact, coupled with the fact that the 
pledge is called a solemn promise, leaves 
me with the impression that the pledge 
does bind in conscience. 

New HampsuireE Priest. 


Answer: The query is a good one, 
and its publication should get priests to 
clarify their ideas. Some make the 
pledge only a good resolution, and in 
that case the breaking of the pledge 
would not be objectively sinful. Others 
make it a promise, and in this event 
the promise binds under pain of venial 
sin unless it is dispensed from. And 
I think that this would be a salutary 
thing to have young folks do, that is, 
to promise under pain of venial sin to 
abstain from liquor until they are of 
age—this especially in an age when 
adolescent drunkenness is much on the 
increase. Of course, a person could 
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make the promise with exceptions as in 
the case that you instance, that is, 
in the family circle. Older people might 
promise with good effect to abstain from 
drinking in a solitary manner and to 
drink only in company and with a deter- 
mined limit. 


Catechism to Catholics; 
Bible to Protestants 


Question: The only school approxi- 
mating a Catholic school in our area 
is a Sisters’ Academy, wherein 65% 
of the pupils are non-Catholics (all 
externs). For Religion classes, Catho- 
lics are taught the Catechism in one 
group; and non-Catholics are taught 
the Bible in another group. The Sisters 
teach both groups. How does this 
practice measure up with canonical 
requirements? 

SoLicirous. 


Answer: From the fact that you 
write as a priest in a vicariate rather 
than in a diocese, I take it that these 
Sisters would not be able to have an 
academy at all unless they took in non- 
Catholic pupils. And if the same Sisters 
teach a Catholic version of the Scrip- 
ture, I would see in this no communicatio 
in divinis but rather the first stage of a 
Catholic catechumenate. I am _ sure 
that the White Fathers of Northern 
Africa do not teach their Mohammedan 
pupils the catechism or even the Sacred 
Scriptures. Yet, their schools are re- 
mote preparations for bringing the 
Mohammedans of that section of the 
world into the Church. 


Interracialism and 
Interracialism 


Question: The only Catholic school 
allowed in our area is a Sisters’ private 
academy. I note that all colored Catho- 
lic children are barred from this school. 
Is it true that these colored children 
have a right to attend the only Catholic 
school in the area? 

CATHOLICUS. 
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Answer: The Apostle said long ago 
that not everything which is lawful is 
expedient. And the Apostle himself 
had Timothy circumcised for external 
reasons, although he knew that this 
ceremony was no longer obligatory. 
He did not wish to give the dissident 
Jews an occasion of maligning unneces- 
sarily his apostolate. And when the 
opportune time comes to introduce inter- 
racialism into schools in a given place, 
then the Canonical equivalent of videant 
pretores becomes applicable. 


Pastoral Assertiveness: 
Fallacious Reckoning of Time 


Question: (1) In re Canon 460, is 
there anything in this Canon or in the 
letter of appointment to a pastorate 
which indicates that personal infallibil- 
ity is conferred upon the recipient, or 
that the elected one is automatically 
endowed with quasi-infallibility ex obe- 
dientia quoad inferiores? 

(2) In our diocese we used to make 
one o'clock a.m. (two o’clock Daylight 
Saving Time) the beginning of the 
Eucharistic fast according to the com- 
putation of one of our learned priests. 
Now that time has been changed to 
twelve-thirty a. m. (one-thirty a.m. 
Daylight Saving Time). This means 
for the See City and east of it within 
the same zone. But what rule is to be 
followed for sections west of the See 
City? 

CAPPELLANUS. 


Answers: (1) Canon Law does de- 
clare implicitly that the assistant is to 
follow the ruling of the pastor in all 
matters within the limits of the natural 
and the Canonical law. There is not a 
question of the better or best way of 
doing things, as far as the assistant is 
concerned. But if the thing ordered is 
good and at least expedient, although 
objectively less expedient than other 
provisions that could be made, it is for 
the assistant to do it and not to com- 
plain. The expedient thing for him is 
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to follow lawful commands and direc- 
tions from a full heart. The expedient 
thing for the pastor to do is to try to 
find what is most feasible under the 
circumstances. And obedience on the 
assistant’s part is the highest form of 
furthering his own formation in the 
best sense of the term—the present 
French film showing the life (rather a 
few phases of the life) of Monsieur 
Vincente, does not elaborate on his 
leaving his first pastorate to go back 
to the house of the De Gondi’s and 
apparently missing the apostolate that 
he had already indications of being 
called to; instead he obeys implicitly 
the advice of his confessor and returns 
to the house of the Admiral of the 
French Navy and thereby hastens his 
hoped-for apostolate in a hundred 
times more intensive way than he ever 
dreamed of, because Madame De Gondi, 
contrary to all expectations, died within 
a few years and left a large foundation 
in his charge to look after his beloved 
country people and thereby enter upon 
his glorious career. The supposed hu- 
miliations and thwartings of the assistant 
are occasions of spiritual growth, and 
will make the same assistant capable 
of measuring up to pastoral respon- 
sibilities when they come. The readers 
of “My New Curate” who themselves 
had maturity felt that Daddy Dan was 
by all odds the better priest. 

(2) The priest who made one o'clock 
the beginning of the Eucharistic fast 
seems to have erred badly; for if the 
See city is some thirty minutes west of 
the zone meridian, then twelve-thirty 
Central Standard Time is the end of 
eating before the Eucharistic fast, 
except where Daylight Saving Time is 
legal—when it is one-thirty a.m. This 
is because the option is between the zone 
time and the actual local time (actual 
sun time can be used instead of average 


sun time); hence, all points west of the 
See city can add (to the twelve-thirty) 
four minutes for every degree west of 
the meridian, and this might bring up 
the time to an hour later than meridian 
time for the zone. If I am not mistaken, 
El Paso is one hour and five minutes 
later than the meridian time of its 
proper zone. 


No Recourse Needed 
Apparently 


Question: A young man is applying 
to enter our novitiate who had spent 
three years as a high school student in a 
preparatory seminary. Does this young 
man need the permission of the Holy 
See under the Decree of July 25, 1941, 
before he can be admitted to our 
novitiate? 

RELIGIOUS SUPERIOR. 


Answer: There has been a tendency 
not to include novices in the term of 
those belonging to any religious in- 
stitute; and, by the same token, I see 
no reason for including boys in a pre- 
paratory seminary under the term 
seminarians. For when the Church 
speaks of seminaries without qualifica- 
tion, she means major seminaries; 
and these must include at least the four 
years of theology, and often do include 
the two years of philosophy. We have 
a restriction here; and the restriction 
should not be extended beyond its 
necessary meaning. To speak of a 
seminarian without qualification, we 
mean one who is in a major seminary, 
and completely segregated from the 
world at least during the scholastic 
year. So I would say that, if there is 
justification for excluding novices from 
the term of being affiliated in any way 
with a Religious institute (and there is), 
it would seem that there is still more 
reason for excluding minor seminarians 
from the term seminarian. 
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Letting Patients Die: Plight 
of a Vasectomized Man 


Questions: (1) Having six public 
and private non-Catholic hospitals in 
my parish I occasionally run into diffi- 
cult moral problems. The other day a 
nurse presented this casus conscienliz: 
Patients with a mortal illness oftentimes 
are ungble to take food in the normal 
manner. Nourishment is then given to 
them intravenously. Frequently they 
linger.for weeks, their only food being 
intravenous injections. If the physician 
requests that the injections be discon- 
tinued, the Catholic nurse wishes to 
know the answers to the following: 
(1) is the giving of nourishment intra- 
venously an extraordinary way to 
preserve life? (2) May she codperate 
in carrying out the physician’s order? 
My answer was “yes” to both questions. 

(2) A person immorally submitted to 
a vasectomy three years ago. He now 
has qualms of conscience as to the mor- 
ality of subsequent marital acts. Com- 
petent and good Catholic surgeons 
have assured me that less than one 
percent of the operations attempting 
to rectify the results of vasectomy are 
successful. The penitent wished to 
know: (1) Were his subsequent marital 
acts moral? .(2) Is he obliged in con- 
science to undergo the second operation? 
My answer to the first was that no one 
can act with a doubtful conscience, but 
is obliged to resolve the doubt by con- 
sulting his confessor. Now that the 
vasectomy is a fail accompli, and he is 
contrite for the immoral operation, sub- 
sequent marital acts would be moral. 
As to the second question, the answer 
would be ‘“‘no” since the chances of 
success are almost nil. 

Parocuus Et CapPpELLANUS PERPLEXUS. 


Answer: (1) I fear that to neglect 
intravenous feedings is a form of mercy 
killing rather than a means of sustaining 
life that is morally impossible to use. 
Here is a cancerous person given three 
months to live, and he cannot be 
nourished except by intravenous means; 
is he therefore to be let starve to death, 
even if he is willing? When theologians 
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speak of people being excused from 
prolonging life, if they can do this only by 
extraordinary means, these theologians 
mean that no one is bound to do the 
morally impossible any more than he is 
bound to try to do the physically im- 
possible. Certainly a mother wouldn’t 
have to leave her little children and 
go and live in an oasis of the Sahara 
Desert to prolong her life a few years 
over what she would live staying at 


home with her husband and in the midst 


of her children. 

(2) Certainly the marital acts of the 
husband after vasectomy were morally 
unobjectionable because a vasectomized 
man is presumptively potent, although 
certainly sterile. This means that the 
actions, as you say, were objectively 
lawful; but whether they were subjec- 
tively or not, depends on the state of the 
man’s conscience. Now as to under- 
going a new operation, there is no 
obligation here; for while there is a 
contention that a fair number of those 
who have been reoperated upon have 
been restored to the point where there 
is sperm, yet that same sperm is declared 
to be as a rule not fertile. Therefore, 
there is practically no hope in the present 
state of medicine to restore the fertility 
of the same man. Hence, an operation 
wouldn’t mean anything, since he can 
already exercise the conjugal act in a 
presumptively lawful manner. 


The Child Is an Adult 


Question: What is your opinion of 
this case? One of our young fathers, 
inexperienced in parochial work, bap- 
tized a little girl at seven years and 
nine months old. The child had been 
brought in by her aunt who was worried 
over the fact that the child was not 
baptized. There had been no previous 
arrangement nor any previous instruc- 
tion. So I suppose that, from the view- 
point of lack of knowledge and therefore 
lack of intention on the part of the child, 
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there would be a real doubt about the 
validity of the baptism. What is 


your comment? 
PaRocuus. 


Answer: While a person can be 
validly baptized without being fruitfully 
baptized, this is because there is some- 
times a knowledge of what baptism is, 
and sometimes a perfect knowledge, 
and at the same time there is no imper- 
fect sorrow for past sins of a serious 
nature, or no imperfect love ‘of God. 
But for anyone who has reached the use 
of reason, thtre “cannot be any valid 
baptism without a formal or an equiva- 
lent intention of being baptized. A 
Quaker in the hour of death and uncon- 
scious might have the equivalent inten- 
tion because he has faith, hope and 
charity and an implicit intention of 
doing all that God wants him to do; 
but a post-Christian as such, in an 
unconscious condition, could not be 
validly baptized because he has never 
elicited even an implicit intention of 
doing what God wants him to do in the 


supernatural order. I think that in this. 


case the child should be given enough 
of instruction to know what baptism is 
and be taught the credenda (or the 
supernatural truths certainly necessary 
for salvation where sanctifying grace 
must be acquired), and then baptized 
conditionally; for the child may have 
had sufficient knowledge to have had a 
valid intention to receive baptism. 
The incident shows how valuable experi- 
ence is, and that competent knowledge 
in an emergency that is new and un- 
expected may not save a person from 
lamentable errors. 


Where Can I Get a Book of 
Forms? 


Question: The man or woman anxious 
for the right social usages wants to have 
at hand his or her volume of Emily 
Post. So I feel that a priest from time 


to time has occasion to use the correct 
form when it comes to Church docu- 
ments of an administrative or a judicial 
nature. I have often wondered why 
some enterprising priest has not gotten 
out such a vademecum; for there is 
hardly a priest that couldn’t use such a 
volume from time to time and thus be 
sure that he was doing the correct thing. 

A WonDERING PRIEST. 


Answer: Some fifty years ago a 
volume was brought out along these 
lines but somewhat inadequate; as far 
as I know, it is long since out of print. 
But recently this kind of volume in 
the light of the New Code has appeared 
on the market and it carries the title, 
“A Practical Formulary in accordance 
with The Code of Canon Law,” by 
Very Reverend Stanley  Pietrazyk, 
J. C.D., Advocate and Procurator of the 
Sacred Roman Rota and of the Sig- 
natura Apostolica, and Professor of 
Canon Law at St. John’s Home Missions 
Seminary, Little Rock, Arkansas. It 
sells for $3.00 a volume and contains 
262 pages excluding the bibliography; 
it is obtainable at the seminary itself. 
In announcing the book the author 
has this to say: “The book is the only 
one of its kind, and it is a book that any 
priest needs who wants to know the 
proper form in accordance with the 
Code of Canon Law and the customs 
existing in the United States.” It is 
the first book of its kind to be published 
in this country and contains three 
hundred and thirty-two ready, practical 
legal forms (with introductory notes) 
necessary in parochial work, in diocesan 
curial work, in processes and in religious 
communities. The seven parts of the 
book treat of the forms in reference 
to the Curia, Parish, Parish Priests, 
Religious, Sacraments, Administrative 
and Judicial Processes, and Penalties 
(the whole Code). The author has had 
long experience in diocesan curial work, 
has had practice in the Sacred Congrega- 
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tion of the Council, and has acted as an 
advocate in the Sacred Roman Rota. 

It is a book that one out of ten 
thousand would not have thought of 
writing, but a book that 40,000 will 
wonder why it wasn’t written long ago, 
especially after the Code was published 
and got well under way. 


Marriage Sits Lightly on This 
Catholic Girl 


Question: A young man and a young 
woman in their teens entered a mixed 
marriage with every condition for a 
valid and lawful union being fulfilled. 
About six months later, the wife, the 
Catholic party, decides that she married 
too young and that she doesn’t care for 
her husband any longer. The wife, an 
only child and very devoted to her 
mother, is reported by neighbors and 
relatives to have left her husband be- 
cause her own mother doesn’t like the 
son-in-law’s ways—that is, he doesn’t 
drink, he doesn’t visit his wife’s rela- 
tives, etc. So the husband returning 
one evening from work finds all his 
clothes packed with a note from his 
wife saying that she doesn’t love him 
any more and asking him to leave the 
house. The young man has been con- 
stantly in contact with the priest 
throughout the whole trouble, and has 
finally returned to his mother’s home. 
The young wife found employment 
immediately in a Catholic hospital. 

The question that troubles me at the 
moment as a priest in the parish is that 
this Catholic woman is receiving the 
Sacraments weekly, is convinced in her 
own mind that she has done no wrong; 
and when questioned by her friends 
about her going to the Sacraments, she 
answers that her conscience is clear. 
- Can or should she be told not to go to 
the Sacraments? Should the Mother 
Superior make her seek employment 
elsewhere? Both this young woman 
and her mother are in poor circum- 
stances. 

OBSERVING AND WorRRYING PRIEST. 





Answer: The young woman you 
write about appears to have no grave 
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reason outside of her own sweet will for 
separating from her husband. If this 
is true, she is living objectively in the 
state of mortal sin, and her pastor 
should forbid her to go to the Sacraments 
until she has gotten, if perchance she 
has sufficient cause (a thing that the 
circumstances mentioned give no inti- 
mation of), a separation from her hus- 
band through the Diocesan Court. 
A grave and dangerous cause justifies 
a woman in leaving her husband without 
the permission of the Diocesan Court; 
but even here, she can be forced to return 
to the husband if the cause ceases and 
the husband gives assurance of behaving 
himself. A wife while living with her 
husband cannot, under pain of mortal 
sin, refuse him his marital rights without 
a grave cause. So, what must be said 
of what appears to be the thoughtless 
and frivolous separation of a wife from 
her husband? For what has the dislik- 
ing or liking of the ways of the husband 
by the mother-in-law to do with the 
situation? I can imagine a husband 


. trying to use artificial onanism or 


practise sodomy being left by a wife, 
and justifiably. The Sacraments can 
and should be refused to a person who 
is outwardly guilty of mortal sin and is 
living in that state. 

The action of the Mother Superior 
is dependent upon the status of the 
young woman in her parish, and that 
is where the action must be first taken— 
through the Diocesan Court if necessary. 


What of the Eucharistic Fast 
and Confirmation of Infants? 


Questions: (1) Has the Holy See re- 
newed the faculty to dispense from the 
Eucharistic fast for all persons who are 
actually hospitalized? I had this fac- 
ulty up until last March and asked for 
its renewal; but the renewal hasn't 
come as yet. May [ act on the faculty 
in the meantime? 4 
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(2) Does the extension of the faculty 
to confirm dying infants to chaplains of 
hospitals with a maternity ward and to 
foundling homes mean that a chaplain 
can confirm a dying child who has not 
been born in the hospital but was brought 
there for treatment? 

HospiraL CHAPLAIN. 

Answers: (1) It would seem that the 
chaplain may continue to use the indult 
to dispense from the Eucharistic fast 
until there is definite word from the Or- 
dinary to the contrary. The chances are 
that there is a delay in the renewal of the 
faculty, and the mind of Rome seems to 


be to grant the faculty with the obliga- 
tion of the Ordinaries having it periodi- 
cally renewed—the general nature of the 
faculty would seem to justify a favorable 
interpretation. 

(2) The faculty was granted to chap- 
lains in foundling homes and to hospitals 
with maternity wards. So, there is no 
reason for distinguishing between a child 
actually born in the hospital and one 
brought to the hospital. See this Rr- 
view for February, 1949, page 420 for 
the faculty itself as well as for a short 
commentary thereon. 
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Our Tradition of Religious 
Freedom 


Father Parsons has well named his 
book, because religious freedom is the 
root-principle of all other freedoms.? 
Invariably the eclipse of religious free- 
dom brings about the loss of all other 
human rights and liberties. As long as 
the freedom of conscience and worship 
is recognized, man’s essential dignity 
is safeguarded. Men who are free 
to serve their Creator according to the 
dictates of their conscience wil] not 
submit to tyranny and _ totalitarian 
despotism. Human enslavement _be- 
comes possible only when religious 
liberty has been swept away. It was 
a happy inspiration of the founders 
of our republic that they anchored 
religious freedom so firmly in our 
Constitution. No interpretation must 
be allowed to whittle away the full 
meaning of the basic declaration of the 
organic law of our country concerning 
this vital matter. To prevent wrong 
constructions of the intent of the Con- 
stitution in this respect, it is necessary 
to understand the import of the First 
Amendment as it was conceived by its 
framers. 

The author has undertaken to present 
a clear and unbiased exposition of what 
the article bearing on the relationship 
of Religion and State had in view. 
The approach, as the topic demands, 

1 The First Freedom. Considerations on 
Church and State in the United States. By 


Wilfrid Parsons, S.J. (Declan X. Macmullen 
Co., Inc., New York City). 
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is historical. To be rightly under- 
stood, ideas must be seen against the 
historical background from which they 
have emerged. The historical setting 
which sheds light on the constitutional 
concept of religious freedom the author 
analyzes briefly but very. carefully. 
As a result of this analysis, we learn 
what the Amendment was intended to 
express, and not what later interpreters, 
ignoring the historical circumstances, 
try to read into it. Unfortunately, 
we know but too well how ideas suffer 
distortion at the hands of unhistorical 
exegesis. The noble concept of religious 
liberty has shared this fate. So, Father 
Parsons brings it back to the original 
authentic meaning which it has in the 
Constitution. 

The concern of the Constitution was 
to secure full religious-freedom. It was 
not to erect a wall between Religion 
and the State nor to bar codperation 
between Church and State. There was 
no thought of a secularistic State. 

This a scholarly and readable volume, 
and it is very timely; in fact, it is oc- 
casioned by recent controversies, to 
the amicable settlement of which it 
offers, if our American way of peaceful 
discussion prevails, a helpful contribu- 
tion. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, Pu.D. 


A Miscellany of Recent 
Publications 


Father Marcetteau has written an 
excellent book that should be placed in 
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the hands of every seminarian.! Itisa 
practical prayerbook, handbook and 
guide that will make a worthy com- 
panion through seminary years. It has 
been written and edited by a man who 
knows his seminarians, for Father 
Marcetteau is Spiritual Director of the 
Theological College of the Catholic 
University. 

The book is divided into three parts. 
The first section called “Prayers and 
Devotions” has an abundance of ma- 
terial that will provide inspiration and 
help to the future priest. Father Mar- 
cetteau’s prayers follow the traditional 
pattern, and the majority of them will 
be familiar to most priests. There are 
daily prayers, prayers for Confession, 


Holy Communion, daily devotions, 
special devotions, hymns, Rosary 
1 The Major Seminarian. By B. F. Mar- 


cetteau, S.S. (St. Anthony Guild Press, Pater- 
son, N. J.; pp. 491). 


prayers, prayers to many Saints, and 
so on. Especially valuable are sugges- 
tions on how to say the Rosary, and 
hints on the composition of one’s own 
prayers. 

The second part of the book is in 
itself worth the purchase price. Here 
we find a practical rule of life for the 
seminarian, covering his entire day; 
special rules by which the proper con- 
duct demanded of a seminarian can be 
obtained. There is a clear explanation 
of the nature, purpose and mode of 
retreats. Rules to be followed during 
vacations are excellent. 

The third part of the book contains 
ninety-eight meditations which cover 
the whole field of the seminarian’s 
spiritual training. Here, too, we find 
a clear and concise exposition of the 
nature and method of mental prayer. 
The meditations are written from the 
seminarian’s viewpoint, and are par- 
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by Daniel J. Saunders, S.J. 
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Christ. 
subjects of the concluding chapters. 





nical language of theological textbooks. 
study clubs and will be found helpful for priests who are preparing addresses on 


various themes of apologetics. 


The argumentation, built up in the order of climax, is sound without being 
involved, adequate without being verbose, scholarly without being pedantic. 


Reason to Revelation sets out to prove the divinity of Christ. 
without being lured into irrelevant discussions. 
tention, solves the difficulties and refutes the objections of modern rationalists 


and skeptics. 


At your bookstore or from the 


tile lily Gili: 


15 & 17 So. Broadway St. Louis 2, Mo. 





This work of apologetics sets forth and discusses the proofs of the divinity of 
The miracles and prophecies of Christ and His resurrection are the 
Earlier sections establish the authorship 
and credibility of the Gospels, from which most of the evidence is adduced. 


To a remarkable degree the author has kept his arguments free from the tech- 
Thus his work is especially suitable for 


This it does 
The author, with special at- 
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ticularly designed to aid him in his 
state of life. The concluding medita- 
tions on the various minor and major 
orders will be of great help to the 
seminarian. 

“The Major Seminarian” is the best 
book of its type that this reviewer has 
come across. Father Marcetteau is to 
be congratulated on a fine piece of work. 
This present book will undoubtedly 
have a very long life, and it is hoped 
that this fact will not deter the author 
from interrupting a busy schedule and 
putting out a companion volume for 
priests. 

In his recent work on marriage, 
Father Doyle (author of “Life of 
Pope Pius XII” and “We Have a 
Pope’) begins one of his chapters with a 
story about an old prospector who dis- 
covered a gold mine which he later 
sold for more than ten million dollars. 
The story tells how the miner came to a 
certain spot and threw down his pick, 
remarking: ‘“‘Where my pick falls, 
I'll dig for gold.””’ What the story did 
not make clear, Father Doyle reminds 
us, was that it took the miner forty 
years to find the right spot to throw 
the pick. Many a busy pastor has 
probably been looking for almost as 
long a time to find a good book on 
marriage that he can recommend: 
his search is now over. “Cana is 
Forever’’ is the book.? 

Here written in simple language, 
lacking an over-pious approach, is a 
book that every bride and bridegroom 
should read before marriage, and many 
times after marriage. ‘‘He who fails at 
marriage,’ says Father Doyle, ‘‘fails 
at living.”” The author states that one 
out of every three marriages ends in 
divorce; he gives the reasons why, and 
then shows how a marriage can be made 
successful. He tells us that marriage 

2 Cana is Forever: Counsels for Before and 


— Marriage. By Charles Hugo Doyle 
(The Nugent Press, pp. 260). 
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is a career, ranking next to the priest- 
hood and the Religious life, and that 
it must be worked at as one would work 
at any career. He reveals the nature 
and meaning of love, reminding us that, 
since love is the mainspring of human 
existence, Satan works hard to counter- 
feit it. He shows the evolution of love 
from a psychological viewpoint. 

In a section on remote preparation 
for marriage, he unlocks many of the 
perplexities which confuse young men 
and women, and catalogues the real 
causes of marriage failure. He speaks 
openly and to the point in his discussions 
on the Church’s teachings on the sixth 
and ninth commandments. His chap- 
ter on birth control, “‘the great sin in 
marriage,” is worthy of many readings. 
In another chapter he logically de- 
velops the danger of mixed marriages. 
The concluding section is on the réle of 
parents and the necessity of bringing the 
family together in prayer. 

“‘Cana Is Forever” is generous with 
quotations, and rich in anecdotes. 
Father Doyle’s advice is wise and con- 
sidered, based on twenty years’ parish 
experience. ‘*This book has been writ- 
ten,’’ Father Doyle says, “‘ with the hope 
that it will assist those contemplating 
marriage to choose wisely and well. 
It is written, too, for those who have 
quaffed deeply of the heady wine of 
wedlock and found it sometimes very 
bitter and sometimes very sweet, and 
also for those whose complete dis- 
illusionment has made them so cynical 
that they pronounce the word ‘ marriage’ 
with all the fervid sadness and loathing 
with which Job must have said ‘boils.’ ”’ 


Father Doyle might well have added 
that the book is written also for priests. 
It will prove very valuable to them in 
supplying material for sermons, pre- 
marital conferences, and confessional 
work. “Cana Is Forever’’ deserves 
wide circulation. 
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Father Victor Many’s excellent little 
book on sanctifying grace, first pub- 
lished in 1934, has been re-issued.’ 
There are ten chapters in the book 
which consider the nature, source, 
and effects of sanctifying grace. Each 
chapter takes the form of a conference, 
while the summary at the end gives a 
general picture of the spiritual life, 
which is God dwelling within our souls. 

The book is evidently the result of 
long hours of meditation by a man who 
lives what he preaches. The reader 
cannot help but be moved to approach 
closer to God. Without once mention- 
ing the word, the entire book is an im- 
passioned and fervent plea to root from 
one’s soul the evils of secularism, which 
is the great heresy of the modern world, 
and which tragically crowds out God 
from His rightful place in man’s soul. 

*“*Marvels of Grace” does not pretend 
to be an exhaustive or scientific treatise 
on the nature of grace and the Christian 
life. It is a humble book filled with the 
great truths which form humility. It 
is a book that can serve for meditation, 
and it will remind us anew of very 
fundamental truths of which we some- 
times lose sight. 

The distinguished editorial board for 
this new translation of the Church 
Fathers has produced another dis- 
tinctive volume, both as to physical 
appearance and content, in their present 
publication on the writings of St. 
Augustine.* New translations of the 
following works of Augustine appear 
in this volume: The Immortality of the 
Soul, The Magnitude of the Soul, On 
Music, The Advantage of Believing, 
and On Faith in Things Unseen. The 
respective translations are done by 


3 Marvels of Grace. By Victor Many, S.S. 
(Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wisc.; 
pp. 88). 

4 The Fathers of the Church. St. Augustine. 
Vol. If (Cima Publishing Company, New 
York City; pp. 489). 
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Ludwig Schopp. editorial director for 
this series; Father John J. McMahon, 
S.J., of Fordham University; Doctor 
Robert Catesby Taliaferro, of Ports- 
mouth Priory School; Father Luanne 
Meagher, O.S.B., of St. Benedict’s 
College; Doctor Roy Defarrari, of the 
Catholic University; and Sister Mary 
Francis McDonald, O.P., of Mt. St. 
Mary, Newburgh, New York. 

The entire volume is an outstanding 
work of scholarship, a type now being 
more frequently produced by American 
Catholics. The translations are ex- 
cellently done, and are very readable. 
The value of the volume is greatly in- 
creased through the essay-introductions 
written by the translators for each work. 
The book is rich in annotation and refer- 
ence, and a bibliography printed with 
each translation will further increase 
its usefulness. 

“Second Latin,’ by Cora and Charles 
Scanlon, is a specialized Latin textbook 
to be used in connection with the 
authors’ previous “Latin Grammar.” 
This volume is designed for students of 
ecclesiastical Latin. The exercises and 
vocabulary of the book are based on 
traditional philosophical and theological 
texts, as well as on the Codex. The 
authors state that the book is intended 
“for students who can devote only two 
years to the study of Latin.” The 
book suffers from the fact that it has 
too much information in it, much more 
than can be assimilated in a single 
year. Because of this great amount of 
material, explanations are necessarily 
brief, and the authors presuppose too 
much work on the part of the teacher. 
There is a real need for a series of Latin 
grammars based on ecclesiastical Latin 
that could be used in our preparatory 
seminaries. “‘Second Latin” does not 
fill that need. 

AvBert J. Nevins, M.M. 


3B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Homo Sum 


No better criterion to appraise the 
contribution which any study makes to 
the education of man could be found 
than the famous dictum of Terence: 
Homo sum; nthil humani a me alienum 
puto. The educational value of any 
branch of science consists in the measure 
in which it promotes true human de- 
velopment. This idea removes from 
education the narrowness with which 
at various times it has been associated. 
In the course of social evolution we 
have at last reached the stage where 
man first of all is considered as man, 
and only secondarily is regarded as 
belonging to a particular class calling 
for specific educational requirements. 
A basic human education is the birth- 
right of every human being, and only 
on this fundamental and common educa- 
tion should any specialized training be 
grafted. The problem of our days is: 
which subjects should enter into the 
basic education and to what extent 
should they respectively be emphasized? 

In his study of the liberal arts Father 
Wise gives an historical survey of the 
development of this concept, and criti- 
cizes the narrow views prevailing in 
pagan antiquity.! The historical part 
is rather sketchy and little more than a 
rough outline leaving much to be 
supplemented. The great Christian 
scholars—Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, 
the Jesuit educators (Ratio Studiorum), 
Cardinal Newman—receive a somewhat 
fuller treatment than their Greek and 
Roman forerunners, Plato, Aristotle, 
Quintilian and Cicero. 

The inadequacy of the historical 
background does not seriously detract 
from the practical portion of the book, 
in which the author sets forth the thesis 
that “‘liberal arts are those studies 





1 The Nature of the Liberal Arts. By John 
E. Wise, S.J., Ph.D. (Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis.). 
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which are formative of man’s highest 
powers ... and which transmit* with 
organic growth the fundamental truths 
by which we live.”” The development 
of this thesis leads to the discussion of a 
number of points on which the Scholas- 
tics and moderns violently disagree, 
such as the existence of faculties, formal 
discipline, transfer of training, the 
cultural value of science, social studies 
and the liberal arts. As we would 
expect of one who champions liberal 
education, the author shows himself 
quite liberal in this interesting dis- 
cussion. The breadth of his vision 
manifests itself especially in his treat- 
ment of the content of the liberal arts; 
he does not hesitate to include the 
manual arts, which can be infused with 
spiritual meaning and made to exert 
a truly liberalizing and humanizing 
effect. The idea*of Democracy, natu- 


rally, requires a thorough revision of the 
concept of the liberal arts. 

The volume will be very helpful in 
the present-day controversies bearing 
on liberal education and educational 
reforms. 

CuHar.eEs Bruen, Pa.D. 


English and Irish Publications 

“The Mother of the Saviour and 
Our Interior Life,” by Fr. R. Garrigou- 
Lagrange, O.P., translated by Rev. 
B. J. Kelly, C.S.Sp., will probably 
rank as the most outstanding contribu- 
tion to Mariology appearing in English 
during the present year. It is a large 
book, running to some 350 pages, and 
it is neither a purely devotional work 
nor yet a mere theological treatise. 
The author certainly succeeds in his 
aim to inflame hearts no less than to 
enlighten minds. 
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The first part deals with The Divine 
Maternity and the Plenitude of Grace, 
in four chapters. The treatment of the 
Immaculate Conception is particularly 
satisfactory, and it is good to see an 
eminent Dominican writing that Thom- 
ists should consider it a point of honor 
to admit that Scotus, their adversary, 
was right in this matter. Fr. La- 
grange himself holds the view that 
towards the end of his life St. Thomas 
accepted the doctrine that Mary in- 
curred neither original sin nor mortal 
nor venial sin. He also defends, suc- 
cessfully we think, the thesis that 
Mary’s first grace was higher than the 
final grace of all the Angels and Saints 
taken together, and he holds that it is 
at least seriously probable that Mary 
enjoyed the uninterrupted use of reason 
and free will in her mother’s womb, and 
that during her life she had moments of 
the Beatific Vision. No one who is 
seriously interested in Mariology will 
be able to set aside these pages easily. 
The style is easy and fluent, and there 
is a splendid economy of words which 
makes for absolute conciseness of ex- 
pression. Never is the meaning of the 
author left in doubt, and he is never 
afraid to state his own opinion, even 
though it may differ from those of other 
eminent members of the Dominican 


School. 


The second part is even more interest- 
ing than the first, for it deals in seven 
chapters with Mary’s motherhood of 
men, her Universal Mediation and her 
concern with our interior life. Again 
and again the author quotes from the 
works of St. Louis-Marie de Montfort, 
showing himself to be a faithful dis- 
ciple of the newly canonized lover of 
Mary. Few priests will read the articles 
on Mary’s sufferings as Co-Redemptrix 
without being profoundly moved. 


Writing of the controverted question 
as to whether Mary distributes grace 
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only in the sense that she intercedes 
for us, or whether she transmits grace 
to us in the way in which the Sacred 
Humanity of her Son does, as a physical 
instrumental cause, the learned author 
states: “‘It must be admitted that it 
does not seem possible to prove with 
certainty that Mary did exercise phy- 
sical causality.... Mary’s influence 
on our souls remains, it is true, shrouded 
in mystery, but it appears probable 
that it is more than moral.” Again: 
“If, as it would appear, Mary trans- 
mits to us by physical instrumental 
causality all the graces which we 
receive, all the actual graces which are 
given us to be the air which the soul 
breathes unceasingly, it follows that 
we are at all times under her influence, 
subordinated to the influence of Jesus, 
the Head of the Mystical Body; she 
transmits to us continuously the vital 
influence which comes from Him.”’ 
The note on the mode of presence of 
Mary in souls united to her will be par- 
ticularly welcome to directors of souls. 
In regard to the definability of the 
doctrine of Mary’s Mediation, Fr. 
Garrigou-Lagrange has the following: 
‘“*Mary’s universal mediation appears 
to be capable of definition as a dogma 
of faith; it is at least implicitly revealed, 
and it is universally proclaimed by the 
ordinary magisterium of the Church.” 
Again: ‘‘Mary distributes all that she 


has merited.... All graces without 
exception come by her mediation... . 
There is no known indication of any 
exceptions.... Her prayers are more 
efficacious than those of all the Saints 
united.... The Assumption is usually 
looked upon as capable of definition; 
Mary’s universal mediation seems to 
be even more certain.” 

The chapter on “True Devotion to 
Our Lady,” with a fine discussion of the 
work of St. Louis-Marie de Montfort, 
will be welcomed especially by the 
spiritual directors of the Legion of Mary. 

Catholics throughout the English- 
speaking world will be deeply grateful 
to the publishers (Golden Eagle Books, 
Dublin) and the translator for providing 
this somewhat belated edition of a 
most useful, erudite work, permeated 
throughout by a burning love for our 
Blessed Mother. 

Prominent also among recent works 
is Fr. Daniel Buckley’s new study of the 
history and nature of devotion to “‘The 
Miraculous Picture of Our Lady of 
Perpetual Help,” published by the 
enterprising Mercier Press, Cork, Eire. 
The book is certainly fascinating. The 
opening chapter is devoted to a de- 
scription of the picture, and the second 
to spiritual thoughts and lessons arising 
from its contemplation. Then the 
author begins his excursion into history 
by telling us, in vivid language, how the 
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image came from Crete to Rome. 
Ancient documents are translated and 
quoted, and Fr. Buckley goes to great 
trouble to verify his statements. The 
succeeding chapters are full of informa- 
tion about such matters as the symbols 
of the Passion carried by the angels, 
the possible identity of the artist re- 
sponsible for the Miraculous Picture, 
the characteristics of Eastern and West- 
ern paintings of Our Blessed Mother, 
and the significance of this particular 
picture as a banner of reunion. Follow- 
ing the story of the picture’s sojourn in 
Rome, we are treated to some details 
of the devotion in modern times. There 
are three particularly interesting ap- 
pendixes, the first containing the evi- 
dence for attributing the Hodegetria 
to St. Luke, the second describing copies 
of St. Luke’s Hodegetria in England 
and Ireland, and the third consisting 
of the poem on the Mother of Perpetual 
Succor by St. Thérése of the Child 
Jesus. Altogether a most interesting 
book, authoritative, well-documented 
and alive with spirituality and love. 
But—how I wish it contained a good 
index! 


Father Reuben Butler, S.J., has com- 
piled a book of just over 100 pages on 
‘“*The Words of the Mass.”’ The pub- 
lishers are Clonmore and Reynolds of 
Dublin, who tell us that this is a book 
for “ordinary layfolk.”” The author 
regrets that the Encyclical Mediator Dei 
was not available when he was at work 
on this volume, but in a Preface he 
gives a brief résumé of its principal 
points. Fr. Butler takes us through the 
Ordinary and Canon of the Mass liter- 
ally word by word, adding his observa- 
tions as we go. He offers us little or no 
history, but he certainly succeeds in 
showing how the many prayers fit 
together into a magnificent harmonious 
whole. Speaking personally, I doubt 
whether the book is quite as simple and 
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easy to follow as the publishers would 
have us believe, but I am quite certain 
that it would be an admirable present 
for any intelligent Catholic. It will 
also be very useful to communities of 
Religious. 


Next comes a good old-fashioned 
effort at apologetics, “‘For God and the 
Pope” by N. W. Osborne, published by 
John Gifford, London. A great many 
matters are dealt with under the follow- 
ing chapter headings: Is there a God? 
Is there a divinely revealed Religion? 
Which Religion? Did Christ found a 
Church? Which Church? Here again 
the book loses enormously in value by 
the lack of a good index. It would be 
an admirable reference book for the 
desk of any priest if only that little 
extra facility had been provided. While 
I have every sympathy with Mr. 
Osborne’s efforts, I feel slight qualms 
on at least two points. Firstly, the 
manner of attack he adopts is likely to 
antagonize rather than to draw souls 
nearer to God. He says: “‘It may be 
said that some of the replies to objections 
are cynical and flippant. This is ad- 
mitted and is quite deliberate.... 
A sharp retort may get under the skin 
of the attacker and make him think.” 
But was Our Lord very cynical or 
flippant? Secondly, the ‘new’ apolo- 
getic (that is, the approach to the 
irreligious masses of to-day in a manner 
suited to their sorry ignorance) is almost 
entirely neglected. Mr. Osborne seems 
to spend many pages flogging dead 
horses. That really great apologist, 
Frank Sheed, gives us the main rule: 
“Talk to all our crowds, no matter 
what their composition, as though one 
were talking to totally uninstructed 
Catholics.”” Nevertheless, there is very 
much of value to be found in this slender 
volume, if you look for it; and it will 
certainly be useful “‘for those who are 
in the workshop and office-world and 
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are there confronted with the pseudo- 
scientific, the clap-trap and the flippant 
and blasphemous attacks on faith which 
are of everyday occurrence.” 


Fr. Owen Dudley has been at work 
again, this time to produce a mono- 
graph cryptically entitled “ You, and the 
Thousands Like You.”’ The publishers 
are, of course, Longmans, Green. Let 
me say at once that I cannot think of 
anyone who can possibly fail to enjoy 
reading these pages, nor of anyone 
who will not benefit by and learn 
much from them. Here we have neither 
index nor chapter headings. The only 
way in which one can find out what 
the book is about is to read it! It 
is, in fact, a concise summary of 
Catholic apologetics, couched in the 
language of an experienced and brilliant 
controversialist. It is not a profound 
book, but is exactly the right medicine 
for the good pagan of to-day. 


Miss Diana Leatham has put all 
students of history in her debt by pub- 
lishing, through the Celtic Art Society, 
a splendid study of the Celtic Church, 
under the title “‘ They Built on a Rock.” 
Though not as authoritative or com- 
prehensive as the valuable book of the 
late Dom Louis Gougaud, this is, 
nevertheless, a scholarly work which 
succeeds in being also popular and very 
readable. In fact, it deserves to become 
a standard work on the subject. It is 
exciting; the Saints seem to live in its 
pages; and it underlines the tremendous 
debt modern civilization owes to the 
Celtic Church. Once again, I have a 
complaint: there is no index! 

Another most instructive book is 
from the Oxford University Press, 
“‘Canonisation and Authority in the 
Western Church” by Eric W. Kemp. 
It raises some pretty problems for the 
theologians. 

Francis J. RipLey 








NOWILTEX COLLARS 


NEVER NEED LAUNDERING 
Fresh as Linen—Outwear Linen 


These are the advantages of our waterproof collars. 
When soiled wipe clean with cold water and soap— 
théndry. Alwaysfresh and new looking. Approved 
and recommended by the Religious throughout the 
world. For greater comfort, economy, convenience, 
wear “NOWILTEX.” Ask your Catholic Goods 


Dealer or write us for literature. 


THE PARSONS AND PARSONS Co. 
Est, 1879 
413-415 Huren Road Dept A Cleveland 15, Ohio 














Rain Desk 
CHURCH FURNITURE 


of supeuor craftsmanship 


(THE rare beauty and ay 


workmanship of church furni- 
ture by American Seating Company 
add distinction to any church. 
Available are chancel furniture, 
earved-wood figures, and folding 
chairs. Write for full information. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


_ quality at reasonable cost. 
American Universal Desks; Envoy 
Chairs, Desks, and Tablet-Arm 
Chairs; Universal Tables; Steel 
Folding Chairs; and Bodiform 
Auditorium Chairs. 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
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BOSTON 


Benziger Brothers, Inc., 106 Chauncy Street 
Patrick J. Gill, 367 Washingten Street 





CHICAGO 


Benziger Brothers, Inc., 223-225 West Washington Street 
Lawrence N. Daleiden & Co., 218 W. Madison St., 
D. B. Hansen & Sons, 23 North Franklin Street 





CINCINNATI 


Benziger Brothers, Inc., 429 Main Street 
Frederick Pustet Company, Inc., 436 Main Street 





CLEVELAND 
John W. Winterich and Associates, 3700 Euclid Ave. 





GUTTENBERG, N. J. 
Summit Studios, 112-114 71st St. 





NEW YORK CITY 


Benziger Brothers, Inc., 26-28 Park Place 

Black, Starr & Gorham, Inc., Fifth Ave. at 48th St. 
Engel & Sharkey, 334 Park Ave. 

Office of Frederick G. Necker, Inc., 3410 Broadway 
The Edward O’Toole Company, Inc., 65 Barclay Street 
Frederick Pustet Company, Inc., 14 Barclay Street 
Rambusch Decorating Company, 40 West 13th Street 
C. Wildermann Company, Inc., 33 Barclay Street 





OMAHA 
Koley Plating Co., 2951-53-55 Harney St. 





ST. LOUIS 
B. Herder Book Company, 15 and 17 South Broadway 





ST. PAUL 
The E. M. Lohmann Company, 413-415 Sibley Street 





SAN FRANCISCO 
Benziger Brothers, Inc., 758 Mission Street 
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